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LAWYERS. 


We append below a list of leading lawyers in 
different portions of the United States. 


Legal business, collections, and requests for 
local information will meet with prompt atten- 
tion at their hands : 





| Henry C. Terry, 506-7-8 Hale Bldg., 
. 1328 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


John M. Harris, Court House, Scran- 
ton, Pa. 


| 
: | W. C. Gilmore, 311 Pine St., Williams 
| port, Pa. 


Mordecai & Gadsden, 43-45 Broad 
St., Charleston, 8. C. 


William O. Thompson, Tenth 8t., and 
Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Harry Emmons, Law Building, Ninth 
and Market Sts., Wilmington, Del. 


John Moffitt, 911 Ashland Block, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Chas. E. Bond, 260-265 Temple Court, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Nathan R. Park, 28 Chamber of Com- 
merece, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


D. C. Hughes, City Nat. Pank Bidg., 
Canton, Ohio. 


Frank J. Thompson, Fargo, North 
Dakota. 


Henry P. Karch, New Strome Build- 
ing, Millersburg, Ohio. 


Boynton & Smith, Kingfisher Bank 
Building, Kingfisher, Oklahoma. 


Thomas & Collingwood, 311-314 Hol- 
lister Block, Lansing, Mich. 


George P. Goff, ‘‘Strathmore House,” 
207 Larkin St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Temple, Warren & Co., Mills Bldg., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Morrison and Chesnut, 21 and 22 
Daily Record Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 





John W. Link, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Charles W. Felker, Milwaukee and 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


Charles R. Kreidler, 236 Powers 
Building, Rochester, N. Y. 








By H. 8S. Pomeroy, M.D., author 
Is Man 9) bY “Sins Sethies or Marriage.” 
Too The so-called Malthusian theory 
is ably refuted by it. A strong, 
Prolific @ helpful book. It should be 
every family. 35 cents. 








ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 


HY IS JT that practical painters 


Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. everywhere use and recommend 


seeming. Pure White Lead and Pure Linseed 
AHNESTOCE 





F. . . . . 
ancuor "= | Oil? Simply because they know their busi- 
rox $°™™*. | ness, have a reputation to maintain, and 
ATLANTIC cannot afford to use or recommend anything 
yas te else. To be sure of getting 
BROOKL 
New York, 
onto Pp hi L d 
ure White Lea 
Chicago. 
SHIPMAN } ° ° ° 
sintiiin examine the brand (see list genuine brands). 
musover | «| Any shade or color is readily obtained by 
aavsinunca using Nationa Leap Co.’s brands of Pure 
SOUTHERN + . ° 
vee «a White Lead Tinting Colors. 
MORLEY Philadel phia. Pamphlet giving valuable information and card showing samples 
Cleveland. of colors free; also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different 
SALEM designs painted in various styles or combinations of shades forwarded 
CORNELL Salem, Mass. upon application to those intending to paint. 
xewrooxy "™*> NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
Louisville. 1 Broadway, New York. 








Take a Combination Case of the 
LARKIN SOAPS 


and a Chautauqua” 


Reclining Easy Chair o Desk 


ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. 4 
100 Bars Sweet Home Soap. 10 Bars White Woolen Soap. 
9 Packages Boraxine. 18 Cakes Finest Toilet Soaps. 
Perfumes, Cold Cream, Tooth-Powder, Shaving Soap. 
If changes in contents desired, write. 


The Soaps at retail would cost $10.00 






Either Premium is worth $10.00 |} 
Both if at retail tia $20.00 





From factory to family, Both $ 1 0. 


AND ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. IF SATISFIED, YOU REMIT $10.00; 
7 IF DISAPPOINTED, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 


* The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Our offer explained more fully in Literary Digest, Nov, 16th, 23d, and 30th. 
Notr.—The Larkin Company never disappoint. They create wonder with the great value they give 


for so little money. A customer once is a customer always with them.—Christian Work, New York. 


Notre—The Larkin Soap Manufacturing Company make our readers a wonderfuloffer. Not only dothey 


give you a box of excellent laundry soap and toilet articles of great value, but they also give each purchaser 
a valuable premium, and we personally know they carry out what they promise.—The Independent, N. Y. 





LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN. Sf ()() 





Solid Gold Pen—Hard Rubber Engraved Holder—Simple Construction—Always Ready— 


Never blots—No better working pen made—A regular ®2.50 pen. 


To introduce, mailed complete, boxed, with filler, for #1.00. Your money back—i/ you want it. Agents wanted 


LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN CO.,ROOII 9, 108 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 


























inal colors of the great Artist 
Kray’s exquisitely lovely conception of the world’s 
sweetest dream of the Love and Seanty of the human 
soul as ry in his great Oil Painting ‘‘ PSYCHE 
BY T SEA.” This is a most charming Picture. 
Size of picture 1244 x 16% inches. Size of picture 
and mat ready for frame 20 x 24 inches. A_ beautiful 
adornment for homes of refined taste and elegance. 
Send name and address for full description and 
to 


CONCORDIA ART PUBLISHING CO., 
38 Park Row, New York City 


See - advertisement in “‘ Literary Digest” 
of jo aeelt ts, 1896. 





A TRIUMPH Psyche! Beautiful Psyche! ft ; 
A Yachtsman’s 
or parienT| « PSYCHE By THE SEA.” || Flotsam and Jetsam esveriences “at 
aan shore, 
ENIUS. An accurate, artistic, delicately 12mo., 266 pages. Paper 25 cents, cloth $1.00. 
ba beautiful reproduction in the ori FUNK & WAGHALLS CO., New York City. 
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tent pupils, Write W. G. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N. Y. 





SUCCESS attained Gecngh mastery of subtile influences. 
Book 20c. Prof. Anderson, L. J. 996, Masonic Temple, Chicago. 





CHERMERHORN'S TEACHERS 


Agency. Oldest and best known in the U. 8. 
Established 1855. 3 East 14th St., N.Y. 


Readers of Taz Lirzrary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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payment of subscription to and including the printed date. 
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the second week after a remittance is received. 
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no interruption in his series. Notification to discontinue at expiration 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


BRYAN’S LETTER OF ACCEPTANCE. 


R. BRYAN’S formal letter accepting the Democratic nom- 
ination for President, was made public September g. It 
contains about 3,500 words. The letter unqualifiedly indorses 
every plank adopted by the Democratic convention at Chicago, 
and opens with a declaration of intention not to aspire to a second 
term : 


“So deeply am I impressed with the magnitude of the power 
vested by the Constitution in the chief Executive of the nation, 
and with the enormous influence which he can wield for the ben- 
efit or injury of the people, that I wish to enter the office, if 
elected, free from any personal desire except the desire to prove 
worthy of the confidence of my country. Human judgment is 
fallible enough when unbiased by selfish considerations, and in 
order that I may not be tempted to use the patronage of an office 
to advance any personal ambition I hereby announce, with all 
the emphasis which words can express, my fixed determination 
not, under any circumstances, to be a candidate for reelection in 
case this campaign results in my election.” 


Mr. Bryan considers it unnecessary to touch upon all the sub- 
jects of the platform again, in view of his discussion of portions 
of it—free silver, and*questions involved in the income-tax as a 
campaign issue—at the Chicago convention and at the formal 
notification ceremonies in New York. Tariff is given last place 
in his letter and is thus disposed of : 


“It is not necessary to discuss the tariff question at this time. 
Whatever may be the individual views of citizens as to the rela- 
tive merits of protection and tariff reform, all must recognize 
that until the money question is fully and finally settled the 
American people will not consent to the consideration of any 
other important question. Taxation presents a problem which, 
in some form, is continually present, and a ge ioe se of defi- 
nite action upon it involves no sacrifice of personal opinion or 
political principles; but the crisis presented by financial condi- 
tions can not be postponed. Tremendous results will follow the 
action taken by the United States on the money question, and 
delay is impossible. The people of this nation, sitting as a high 
court, must render judgment in the cause which greed is prose- 
cuting against humanity. The decision will either give hope and 


inspiration to those who toil, or ‘shut the doors of mercy on man- 
kind.’ Inthe presence of this overshadowing issue, differences 
of opinion upon questions must be laid aside in order that there 
may be united action among those who are determined that prog- 
ress toward a universal gold standard shall be stayed, and the 
gold and silver standard of the Constitution restored.” ’ 


The letter of acceptance asserts that a Democratic form of 
government is conducive to the highest civilization, and states 
these principles as fundamental : 


“Our institutions rest upon the proposition that all men, being 
created equal, are entitled to equal consideration at the hands of 
the Government. Because all men are created equal,’ it follows 
that no citizen has a natural right to injure another citizen. The 
main purpose of our Government being to protect all citizens in 
the enjoyment of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, this 
purpose must lead the Government, first, to avoid acts of affirma- 
tive injustice, and, second, to restrain each citizen from trespass- 
ing upon the rights of any other citizen.” 


On the relation between the Federal Government and the States 
Mr. Bryan says: 


“Honest differences of opinion have ever existed, and ever will 
exist, as to the most effective means of securing domestic tran- 
quillity, but no citizen fails to recognize at all times and under 
all circumstances the absolute necessity for the prompt and vig- 
orous enforcement of law and the preservation of the public 
peace. In a Government like ours law is but the crystallization 
of the will of the people; without it the citizen is neither secure 
in the enjoyment of life and liberty nor protected in the pursuit 
of happiness. Without obedience to law government is impossi- 
ble. The Democratic Party is pledged to defend the Constitution 
and enforce the Jaws of the United States, and it is also pledged 
to protect and defend the dual scheme of government instituted 
by the founders of the Republic. The name United States was 
happily chosen. It combines the idea of national strength with 
the idea of local self-government, and suggests ‘an indissoluble 
union of indestructible States.’ Our wise forefathers, fearing 
the tendency toward centralization, as well as the dangers of dis- 
integration, guarded against both, and national safety, as well as 
domestic security, is to be found in the careful observance of the 
limitations which they impose. It will be noticed that, while the 
United States guarantees to every State a Republican form of 
government, and is empowered to protect each State against in- 
vasion, it is not authorized to interfere in the domestic affairs of 
any State, except upon application of the Legislature of the 
State, or upon the application of the Executive when the Legis- 
lature can not be convened. This provision rests upon the sound 
theory that the people of the State, acting through their legally 
chosen representatives, are, because of their more intimate ac- 
quaintance with local conditions, better qualified than the Presi- 
dent to judge of the necessity for Federal assistance. Those who 
framed our Constitution wisely determined to make as broad an 
application of the principles of local self-government as circum- 
stances would permit, and we can not dispute the correctness of 
the position taken by them without expressing a distrust of the 
people themselves.” 


Opposition to bond issues is expressed as follows: 


“An increase in the bonded debt of the United States at this 
time is entirely without excuse. The issue of interest-bearing 
bonds within the last few years has been defended on the ground 
that they were necessary to secure gold with which to redeem 
United States notes and Treasury notes, but this necessity has 
been imaginary rather than real. Instead of exercising the legal 
right vested in the United States to redeem its bonds in either 
gold or silver, the Executive branch of the Government has fol- 
lowed a precedent established by a former Administration, and 
surrendered the option to the holder of the obligation. This ad- 
ministrative policy leaves the Government at the mercy of those 
who find a pecuniary profit in bond issues. The fact that the 
dealers in money and securities have been able to deplete or pro- 
tect the Treasury according to their changing whims shows how 
dangerous it is to permit them to exercise a controlling influence 
over the Treasury Department. The Government of the United 
States, when administered in the interest of all the people, is able 
to establish and maintain its own financial poner. not only with- 
out the aid of any syndicates, but in spite of any opposition which 
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the syndicates may exert. To assert that the Government is de- 
pendent on the assistance or good-will of a portion of the people, 
other than a constitutional majority, is to assert that we have a 
government in form, but without vital force.” 


Mr. Bryan also opposes national bank currency as a substitute 
for currency issued by the Government : 


“The position taken by the platform against the issue of paper 
money by national banks is supported by the highest Democratic 
authority, as well as demanded by the interests of the people. 
The present attempt of the national banks to force the retirement 
of United States notes and Treasury notes, in order to secure a 
basis for a larger issue of their own notes, illustrates the danger 
which arises from permitting them to issue their paper as circula- 
ting medium. ‘The national bank-note, being redeemable in law- 
ful money, has never been better than the United States note, 
which stands behind it, and yet the banks persistently demand 
that the United States notes, which draw no interest, shall give 

lace to interest-bearing bonds, in order that the banks may col- 
ect the interest which the people now save. To empower 
national banks to issue circulating notes is to grant a valuable 
privilege to a favored class, surrender to private corporations the 
control over the volume of paper money, and build up a class 
which will claim a vested interest in the national financial policy. 
The United States notes, commonly known as greenbacks, being 
redeemable in either gold or silver, at the option of the Govern- 
ment, and not at at the option of the holder, are safer and cheaper 
for the people than national bank-notes based upon interest- 
bearing bonds.” 


Economy in administration, dignified but firm maintenance of 
the Monroe doctrine, justly generous pensions, opposition to the 
importation of pauper or contract labor, sympathy for Cubans, 
statehood and home rule for Territories, reservation of public 
lands for free homes for American citizens, and improvement of 
waterways, are specifically indorsed. Paragraphs in the letter 
on civil service, arbitration, injunction proceedings, trusts, and 
railroads read : 


“That the American people are not in favor of life tenure in 
the civil service is evident from the fact that they. as a rule, 
make frequent changes in their official representatives when those 
representatives are chosen by ballot. A permanent office-holding 
class is not in harmony with our institutions. A fixed term in 
appointive offices, except where the Federal Constitution now 
provides otherwise, would open the public service to a large num- 
ber of citizens without impairing its efficiency. 

“I desire to give special emphasis to the plank which recom- 
mends such legislation as is necessary to secure the arbitration of 
differences between employers engaged in interstate commerce 
and their employees. Arbitration is not a new idea—it is simply 
an extension of the court of justice. The laboring men of the 
country have expressed a desire for arbitration, and the railroads 
can not reasonably object to the decisions rendered by an impar- 
tial tribunal. Society has an interest even greater than the inter- 
est of employer or employee, and has a right to protect itself by 
courts of arbitration against the growing inconvenience and em- 
barrassments occasioned by disputes between those who own the 
great arteries of commerce on the one hand and the laborers who 
operate them upon the other. 

“Phe recent abuses which have grown out of injunction pro- 
ceedings have been so emphatically condemned by public opinion 
that the Senate bill providing for trial by jury in certain contempt 
cases will meet with general approval. 

“The Democratic Party is opposed to trusts. It would be 
recreant to its duty to the people of the country if it recognized 
either the moral or the legal right of these great aggregations of 
wealth to stifle competition, bankrupt rivals, and then prey upon 
society. Corporations are the creatures of law, and they must 
not be permitted to pass from under the control of the power 
which created them; they are permitted to exist upon the theory 
that they advance the public weal, and they must not be allowed 
to use their power for the public injury. 

“The right of the United States Government to regulate inter- 
state commerce can not be questioned, and the necessity for the 
vigorous exercise of that right is becoming more and more im- 
perative. The interests of the whole people require such an 
enlargement of the powers of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion as will enable it to prevent discrimination between persons 
and places and protect patrons from unreasonable charges. 

“The Government can not afford to discriminate between its 
debtors and must, therefore, prosecute its legal claims against the 
Pacific railroads. Such a policy is necessary for the protection of 
the rights of the patrons as well as for the interests of the Gov- 
erninent.” 


We quote briefly from editorial comments on the letter by city 
journals: 


New York :—Z7he Wordd (Dem.) considers unfortunate “his 
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glittering generalities with regard to the trusts,” and says: ‘The 
letter is much less frank than many of the speeches Mr. Bryan 
has made. It is also much less significant.” Zhe Zzmes (Dem.) 
insists that there is ‘“‘a studied and elaborate effort to catch the 
formal and dignified style of such documents, and in spite of 
which the essentially revolutionary ideas with which his brain 
burns are distinctly manifest.” Zhe Sun (McKinley Dem.) says: 
‘“Nobody but a Bryan, a Thespian with a Thespian’s conscious- 
ness of self in the réle he was for the time playing, could have 
explained his pledge not to seek a second term on the ground 
that it would afford him a valuable bulwark against the 
temptations of personal vanity and selfish ambition. 'Thus the 
real crops out through the assumed, and there is in the studied 
impersonation of high statesmanship a momentary lapse where- 
in the actor is vividly and truthfully disclosed.” Zhe 7rzbune 
(Rep.) declares the letter “entirely superfluous,” and calls him 
‘“‘an anarchist candidate” for indorsing the plank which begins: 
“We denounce arbitrary interference by Federal authorities in 
local affairs asa violation of the Constitution of the United States 
and a crime against free institutions, and we especially object to 
government by injunction as a new and highly dangerous form 
of oppression.” Zhe Press (Rep.) says: “That Mr. Bryan, de- 
spite his reckless occasional demagogy, is not a wicked man, this 
letter seems to show. He is simply the emptiest man who has 
ever presented himself for the suffrages of this or, we think, any 
other people. He is merely devoid of the slightest comprehension 
of what is involved in his candidacy.” 

PHILADELPHIA :— The Ledger (Ind. Rep.) styles the letter as 
“crude, platitudinous, commonplace, and inconsequent. A can- 
didate for town constable should be able to write more forcibly 
and thoughtfully.” Zhe Press (Rep.) asserts that the document is 
so weak that Bryan’s managers should have suppressed it: “The 
tariff is dismissed with a word. That was wise. Bryan's tariff 
record is known, and the least said about it the better for him. 
From beginning to end this letter is without anything in it cred- 
itable to Mr. Bryan, tho it contains a great deal to his lasting dis- 
credit.” Zhe /nguirer (Rep.) calls a large portion of the letter 
“a schoolboy’s essay on government.” Zhe Times (McKinley 
Dem.) is of the opinion that “tho his views upon constitutional 
government are somewhat vaguely expressed, he has evidently 
recognized the dangerous effect of the Altgeld idea and has 
sought to present it in a less alarming form.” TZhe Record 
(McKinley Dem.) says: “His speeches have so far anticipated 
his letter that it will fail to arouse any considerable popular in- 
terest. It is important, however, as a confirmation of his Popu- 
lism and an abjuration of Democracy put in a form which admits 
of no dispute. The only real novelty in the letter is probably its 
most commendable feature. Mr. Bryan declares that if he shall 
be chosen President he will not, under any circumstances, be a 
candidate for reelection.” 

BALTIMORE :—7 he Sun (Dem.) commends “one virtue, it is not 
very long,” and criticizes Mr. Bryan’s assumption that he stands 
for ‘the common people” against “classes.” 7he Hera/d (Ind.) 
thinks the letter admirably written: “In respect to brevity and 
clearness of statement, the letter is in marked contrast with that 
of Mr. McKinley, the Chicago nominee having indulged in no 
labored defense or elaboration of his political opinions.” 

Boston :— The Herald (McKinley Ind.) expresses the opinion 
that the letter shows Bryan to be honestly ignorant, and suggests 
risks involved in placing concerns of government “largely under 
the control of one who is merely a spinner’ of phrases, and who, 
on such a critical occasion as the writing of a letter accepting the 
nomination of President of the United States, appears incapable 
of originating a new idea, or of strongly and freshly stating a 
great principle of government.” Zhe Journal (Rep.) finds that 
“it contributes nothing in particular to his previous opinions on 
the issues, but emphasizes very elaborately that this is a year 
when an out-and-out Populist has accepted a Democratic nomi- 
nation, or rather that the men who were Populists four years ago 
now control the Democratic Party. . . . It is the studied effort 
of a man who is fitted by heredity and training not to be Presi- 
dent of the United States.” 


Cuicaco :— The Times- Herald (McKinley Ind.) declares that it 
is practically as colorless as the Queen’s speech, but that ‘the 
thinking public will be strengthened in the belief that there are 
two Bryans with whom they have to deal—the Bryan who on the 
stump is reckless in assertion and who caters to the passions of 
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the unthinking multitude, and the Bryan who in his closet and 
under the tutelage of his sponsors ‘roars as gently as any sucking 
dove’ and tries to convey the impression that he is not half so 
dangerous asthe groundlings think. Still Mr. Bryan ison record 
as standing on every plank of the Chicago platform, and by that 
declaration he will be judged and condemned.” Zhe Juter 
Ocean (Rep.) says that “on the whole, Mr. Bryan’s letter of 
acceptance should be commended asa straightforward acceptance 
of all the Chicago platform. None who are opposed to the sec- 
tionalism, repudiation, and revolution advocated in that platform 
can vote for Mr. Bryan simply because they may favor a larger 
coinage of silver, for Mr. Bryan stands upon every plank in his 
platform.” Zhe Chronicle (Palmer Dem.) deems it hardly worth 
serious criticism: “It is a playing at politics fitly introduced by 
the puerile promise that if the people will elect him just this once 
he will not ask them to elect him again in 1900. And it would be 
fittingly closed with the surprising assertion that ‘without obedi- 
ence to law government is impossible.’ This would prepare the 
reader’s mind to grapple with those declarations of the Coliseum 
platform which are hostile to the laws and which are meant to 
condemn both the President and the courts for enforcing them.” 
The Record (Ind.) says: “The significant thing in the message 
is that the author has broadened its lines to cover the entire 
Chicago platform, and at the same time has laid especial emphasis 
on those features of the Democratic policy which recommend 
legislation against organized or oppressive money powers. The 
address is thus in line with the Nebraska candidate's recent 
speeches in which he made direct appeal to the masses as against 
the classes. If his letter is any indication, Mr. Bryan has con- 
cluded to fight out the campaign on these lines, making the 
finance question merely the chief feature of an argument designed 
to convince the great mass of the laboring people that in order to 
benefit themselves they must present a solid front to the oppo- 
nents of the Chicago platform.” 


Taking the Offensive.—‘ Very wisely the Democratic nom- 
inee has taken the offensive. He directs a shaft against the mer- 
cenary sophistry of national bankers, who, while savagely attack- 
ing ‘fiat money’ when issued by the Government, still demand 
the privilege of issuing fiat money themselves and insist the 
Government should pay them for it. This and the clause assert- 
ing the absolute right of the United States Treasury to redeem its 
obligations in gold or silver at its own option are the vital parts 
of Mr. Bryan’s letter. 

“Out of assertion of the right of the Government to pay its 
obligations in the money which will be to it the most advanta- 
geous, and out of denial of the justice or expediency of giving to 
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ROBBING THE CRADLE AND THE GRAVE. 
—The Recorder, New York. 
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national banks a monopoly of issuing circulating notes proceeds 
naturally the demand for the free coinage of silver—to which, 
curiously enough, Mr. Bryan makes no explicit reference. Had 
this demand been acceded to, had the circulating medium of the 
country been kept always under control of the Government and 
free from manipulation of bankers, the nation would not to-day 
be plunged into a political struggle which has united all money- 
lenders in a solid phalanx in opposition to the best interests of 
the people. 

“Perhaps, now that the Democratic candidate has so forcefully 
attacked the existing currency conditions, his opponents may be 
willing to tell us how they purpose remedying them. As yet we 
have no definite promise from either platform or candidate on the 
Republican side of anything except continuance of the conditions 
which have centralized wealth and diffused poverty.”— 7 he /our- 
nal (Bryan Dem.), New York, 


Unity of Action Assured.—‘ They [Bryan’s opponents] will be 
displeased because he has not obliged them by pursuing a course 
that would have provoked dissension rather than produced har- 
mony. The candidate who can be induced to commit himself to 
a variety of burning questions in the course of one campaign is 
always a highly pleasing pergon to his enemies. To be miscella- 
neous is to become the sport of the adversary. To divide and 
conquer is the maxim applied by assailants to their foes, but to 
combine and triumph is the rule applied by all good generals to 
theirown forces. ‘There is not a line in the letter before us which 
can be converted into an opening for dissension. . . . There will 
be no uncertainty felt in any quarter as to the devotion of this 
man to the cause which the Democratic Party was called into 
being to uphold, the cause of the common people. Under the 
restrained language which becomes the occasion, it is easy to feel, 
so to speak, the vigorous throbbing of a genuine Democratic 
heart.”— The Citizen (Bryan Dem.), Brooklyn. 


Complete Answer to Critics.—‘‘Perhaps the most striking 
feature of Mr. Bryan’s letter is his reference to and construction 
of the anti-Federal interference plank of the Chicago platform, 
which has been so systematically distorted by the Republicans 
and the balting Democrats, and out of which these elements have 
so sedulously sought to make capital. Here he answers com- 
pletely the criticisms of the Republico-Mushroom-Democratic 
combination, and leaves not the simulacrum of a basis for the 
charge that the non-interference declaration is tainted with an- 
archy. His interpretation of and pledge regarding that declara- 
tion are the soundest of Democratic doctrine, and he fortifies his 
position beyond successful attack by summoning the fathers of 
the Republic to his support. . . . It is convincing as to the duty 
of Democrats to stand together for the success of their party, no 
matter what may be their division of sentiment in respect of 
financial policies."—7he Despatch (Bryan Dem.), Richmond, 
Va. 


Silence on the Tariff.—‘‘The Chicago convention deemed the 
occasion opportune to declare strongly for a revenue tariff, coup- 
ling this, however, with a declaration against any general tariff 
revision until the currency question is decided. In his speeches 
Mr. Bryan has made no references to the tariff except to decline 
to discuss it when the question was directly put to him. The 
country agrees with Mr. Bryan that at the present time the tariff 
is a subordinate issue, which may well be lost sight of in the 
presence of the much greater issue, whose relative importance 
Mr. Bryan does not overrate. But we call attention to the 
phraseology of the platform in referring to this matter, and to the 
language of the candidate, for the purpose of pointing out the 
identity of the position of the Chicago convention and its candidate 
and that of the silver Senators last winter. It is a continuance of 
the effort begun in Denver in July, 1893, to combine the tariff and 
the silver interests, originally proposed by silver protectionists 
and now accepted by silver low-tariff men. Mr. Bryan may have 
hopes that by keeping quiet on the tariff he will win the support 
of silver Republicans, but outside of Colorado and a few States of 
like situation we have seen no evidence that Republican silver 
men would leave their party and” follow Mr. Bryan. The Demo- 
cratic bolt strikes through the middle of the party from top to 
bottom ; the Republican bolt is not yet visble to the naked eye.” 
—The Journal of Commerce (Rep.), New York. 


The Merit System.—‘‘ The candidate of the silver Democrats 
knows perfectly well that there is no such thing as life tenure in 
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the departmental service. He is aware, as every other well in- 
formed person must be, that departmental employees retain their 
positions through merit, yet he talks to the public about ‘life 
tenure’ just as if appointments were made upon a life tenure basis 
and without any regard whatever for the qualification of the 
employee. . . . Where can any honest man find rational excuse 
for the tremendous waste of government funds that would neces- 
sarily follow the practical rehabilitation of the doctrine of spoils? 
Would any corporation or individual attempt to do business after 
any such fashion? Mr. Bryan has declared war against the merit 
system and the government clerks employed under it.”—7he 
Star (Ind.), Washington. 


“In truth, there is an air about his performance as of a man 
walking among eggs. . . . He refuses absolutely to commit him- 
self one way or the other on the tariff, which was perhaps to have 
been expected in a man nominated on a platform whose tariff 
plank permits any sort of tariff. and whose letter accepting a 
‘Democratic’ nomination was given out on the same day on which 
he delivered his speech accepting the nomination of the high-tariff 
Republicans now acting as ‘the silver party.’"—7he Courzer 
Journal (Palmer Dem.), Louisville, Ky.” 


“ He gives to the conception and jnterpretation of Democracy as 
broad a meaning as Jefferson gave it, and shows its native 
strength and simplicity based on exact justice to all men, the 
greatest good to all, the equality of all before the law, equal op- 
portunities for all, and the right of local self-government. The 
letter demonstrates anew the fact that here is a man of the people 
—a man who has the right to appeal to all the people to aid him 
in carrying to a successful conclusion the great cause which he has 
been selected to represent.”— 7he Constitution (Bryan Dem.), 
Atlanta, Ga. 


“Bryan is pursuing his mad career of demagogy. Should he 
ever reach the Presidential chair, he would, of course, order the 
army out and shoot down the strikers with as much gusto as a 
Cleveland or a Harrison would, for ‘society must not be recon- 
structed’—and don’t you forget it."—7he People (Socialist 
Labor), New York. 


“This overstatement involved in hinging the whole campaign 
on a single issue, and that one which the sober thought of the 
people can not indorse, is truly lamentable. The honesty of the 
man can not redeem the unwisdom of his cause.”"— 7he Repudli- 
can (McKinley Ina), Springfield, Mass. 


“Mr. Bryan has submitted an excellent brief in the case of 
Democracy vs. Hannaism.”—7he Republic (Bryan Dem.), St. 
Louis. 
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WHERE MR. HANNA STANDS ON THE LABOR QUESTION. 
—TZhe Journal, New York. 





[Sept. 19, 1896 


WO educators discuss the negro problem in the United 
States inthe current magazines. Both agree that property- 
holding is a factor of largest importance to the negro at present. 
Booker ‘T. Washington, of the Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, 
restates the problem as an industrial one for the negroes them- 
selves, and gives illustrations of the effect of industrial education 
on individuals, on communities, and on the new development of 
the South. From his article entitled ‘The Awakening of the 
Negro” (Atlantic Monthly, September) we quote: 


“What are the cardinal needs among the seven millions of col- 
ored people in the South, most of whom are to be found on the 
plantations? Roughly, these needs may be stated as food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, education, proper habits, and a settlement of race 
relations. The seven millions of colored people of the South can 
not be reached directly by any missionary agency, but they can 
be reached by sending out among them strong selected young 
men and women, with the proper training of head, hand, and 
heart, who will live among these masses and show them how to 
lift themselves up. 

“The problem that the Tuskegee Institute keeps before itself 
constantly is how to prepare these leaders. From the outset, in 
connection with religious and academic training, it has empha- 
sized industrial or hand-training as a means of finding the way 
out of present conditions. First, we have found the industrial 
teaching useful in giving the student a chance to work out a por- 
tion of his expenses while in school. Second, the school furnishes 
labor that has an economic value, and at the same time gives the 
student a chance to acquire knowledge and skill while performing 
the labor. Most of all, we find the industrial system valuable in 
teaching economy, thrift, and the dignity of labor, and in giving 
moral backbone to students. The fact that a student goes out 
into the world conscious of his power to build a house or a 
wagon, or to make a harness, gives him acertain confidence and 
moral independence that he would not possess without such 
training. . 

“Nothing else so soon brings about right relations between the 
two races in the South as the industrial progress of the negro. 
Friction between the races will pass away in proportion as the 
black man, by reason of his skill, intelligence, and character, can 
produce something that the white man wants or respects in the 
commercial world. This is another reason why at Tuskegee we 
push the industrial training. We find that as every year we put 
into a Southern community colored men who can start a brick- 
yard, a sawmill, a tin-shop, or a printing-office—men who pro- 
duce something that makes the white man partly dependent upon 
the negro, instead of all the dependence being on the other side— 
a change takes place in the relations of the races. Let us go on 
for a few more years knitting our business and industrial rela- 
tions into those of the white man, till a black man gets a mort- 
gage on a white man’s house that he can foreclose at will. The 
white man on whose house the mortgage rests will not try to 
prevent that negro from voting when he goes tothe polls. It is 
through the dairy farm, the truck-garden, the trades, and com- 
mercial life, largely, that the negro is to find his way to the en- 
joyment of all his rights. Whether he will or not, a white man 
respects a negro who owns a two-story brick house.” 


Prof. Willis Boughton, of the Ohio State University, reviewing 
“The Negro’s Place in History,” is of the opinion that in the 
course of time fusion of races will be accomplished kere, as in 
Greece between the Hellenes and the Hamites, and that property- 
holding increases the chances of fusion. We quote from Pro- 
fessor Boughton’s article in the September Arena: 


“In slave times fusion became so rapid that, at their emancipa- 
tion, there were great numbers in whose veins the blood of white 
and black mingled in about equal proportions. Nor has this 
fusion ceased. . . . Tworaces have never yet dwelt together for 
any length of time without commingling; and fusion will no 
doubt be the final solution of the race problem in our country. 

“Tho the above view of the question is unpopular and even re- 
pulsive, tho some one has said that the ‘horror of amalgamation 
may be dismissed as a misbegotten goblin of folly and prejudice 
(Andover Review, December, 1889), theory points to the expe- 
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riences of the past, while practise seems to be confirming the in- 
evitable teachings of history. There is no occasion, however,, 
for sounding the alarm. Fusion has thus far gone on simply at 
the will of those parties who have found pleasure in such min- 
gling. It is very evident that a great many otherwise respectable 
white men have not found the idea of illegal fusion repulsive. .. . 

“In some of the Southern States ‘there still exists an immoral 
and absurd law making penal the marriage of a white man with 
a colored woman—immoral, because it encourages concubinage ; 
absurd, because it utterly fails to hinder that mixture of races 
which it is designed to prevent’ (Spectator, May 25, 1889). The 
very social ostracism into which it is intended to cast these unfor- 
tunate people will operate against those who profess to despise 
the negro. So long as the negro race is made to feel that it is 
despised and rejected of all men,’ so long will the colored woman 
feel that she is socially elevating herself and her children by as- 
sociation with a white man, no matter if the connection be irreg- 
ular according to the dictates of our Christian institutions. So 
long as a‘cultured Christian woman,’ chagrined at the knowl- 
edge that negro blood flows in her veins, can exclaim, ‘I would 
lie down and be flayed without a murmur, if I might only rise up 
white,’ so long are the whites holding out the strongest possible 
temptation to every colored woman, for her children’s sake, to 
seek an alliance, however illicit, with a white man. 

“The barriers are being removed, tho unconsciously, in other 
ways. The negroes are becoming, through education, fitted for 
all positions and departments of life. Individuals are even now 
attaining positions of rank and distinction. Let a colored man 
reach a position of influence, and the road is open at once, if he 
so chooses, for his marriage with a very respectable white woman. 
Recall, if you will, a few years since, in our national capital, the 
marriage of the greatest of Afro-Americans. Such examples are 
rare, but others of scarcely less note are known. 

“Were the alarmist toseek for a sign more foreboding than any 
other, he might find it in the rapidity with which this despised 
race is accumulating property. Gold will remove even the curse 
of blood. Let the negro become wealthy, and the doors of social 
equality will soon be thrown open for his entrance. Had the 
colored maiden a dower of a few thousand dollars, there is many 
a white man who would fall at her feet and offer her legal mar- 
riage. Individual negroes are rapidly accumulating fortunes, and 
the above conditions are extremely probable. . . . Our own gen- 
eration or the next will see no great change. Let the work of 
education and enlightenment go forward; let the negro be fully 
prepared for places of distinction; let all laws forbidding the 
marriages of whites and blacks be swept from the statute books, 
so that whatever unions are formed may be legal and whatever 
chlidren are born may be legitimate. Then, should fusion take 
place, the colored element need not be totally degenerating.” 





THE GRAND ARMY OF TO-DAY. 


HE annual encampment of the Grand Army of the Republic 
causes at each recurrence newspaper comment on the de- 
crease in its membership. At the St. Paul encampment this 
month the line of march was shortened so that veterans without 
injury might participate in the parade which has become an es- 
tablished feature of the gatherings. The Buffalo Exfress, quot- 
ing from the adjutant-general’s report, says: 


“There is a total membership of 385,485, of which 340,610 are 
in good standing. But in spite of 13,467 new comrades mus- 
tered into the order during the last year, and reinstatements of 
13,095, there was a total diminution in strength of 17,029. The 
amount of new material that can be brought into the order is 
diminishing, the number of deaths—7,293 last year—is steadily 
increasing. These figures give pathetic significance to Com- 
mander Walker’s reference to the time ‘when we come off guard 
and take up our march to the eternal camping-grounds.” 


The Kansas City /ourna/ notes that: 


“With the vicissitudes of time the old soldier has not lost that 
kindly feeling of comradeship arising from mutual hardships on 
the field. His canteen and his haversack are always ready to 
relieve the wants of acomrade. Inthe past twelve months Grand 
Army posts have expended the sum of $212,000 in charity, an in- 
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crease of $12,000 over the previous year. This large sum went to 
the relief. of the widows and orphans of soldiers and in aid of 
many a one whose later life has been ‘writ in our misfortune’s 
book.’” 


In eulogy of the organization the Milwaukee /ourna/ says, in 
part: 


“The St. Paul encampment was not so great in point of attend- 
ance as some of its predecessors, but there are good reasons for 
the falling-off in that respect. The veterans, in common with the 
rest of the people, feel the effect of the hard times. They would 
gather annually in increasing numbers if they could afford it. 

. . Even the march in review is getting irksome to most of 
them, and that too will soon become a thing of the past, to be re- 
membered like their battles and campaigns in their declining 
years when their decrepit limbs refuse to perform even that small 
service. 

‘Like the pension roll, the muster roll of the Grand Army has 
reached its maximum, and begun the descent of the slope toward 
that eternal camping-ground which is occupied by those who have 
finished their term of earthly service. They are the Old Guard 
of the Republic, these warworn and timeworn veterans of the 
war. They occupy the highest place in the annals of the country, 
and there can be none higher in the time to come.” 





THE ARKANSAS ELECTION. 


N election for State offices in Arkansas September 8 resulted 
in increased pluralities for Democratic candidates. Dan 
W. Jones, the candidate for governor, won by (estimated) 60,000 
majority, and the composition of the legislature is said to assure 
the reelection of United States Senator James K. Jones, present 
chairman of the Democratic National Committee. Bryan jour- 
nals account the result a set-off to the recent Republican victory 
in Vermont. Republican journals amplify charges of fraud in 
the appointment of election commissioners under the Australian 
ballot law, made by Arkansas Republicans, and also find other 
ground on which to declare that the returns from Arkansas are 
not significant. 


As Much Meaning as Vermont.—‘ We do not see the wisdom 
of evading or belittling the lesson of the Arkansas election, as 
some of the Northern and Eastern papers are inclined to. In 
its way it has as much meaning as the Vermont election, and 
it is unfortunately to a marked extent an offset to that; Both are 
agricultural States. Each has for a long time given a heavy ma- 
jority to one party, the Democratic in Arkansas and the Repub- 
lican in Vermont. Each has been the field of special effort to 
increase that majority, and in each the effort has been notable 
successful. The one most important difference is that in Arkan- 
sas there is much evidence of corrupt dealing with the returns 
which is not charged or even suspected in Vermont. But the 
possibility of that kind of political warfare is one of the elements 
in the problem presented in a number of Southern States where 
it is likely to produce results like those secured in Arkansas.”— 
The Times (Anti-Bryan Dem.) New York. 


Indicates the Possibilities of Fusion.—‘ The significant fact 
about yesterday's election is that the Populists and Democrats 
seem to have actedin harmony. The Republican Party in the 
State is notoriously weak, and it is probably true that the free- 
silver sentiment is very strong. Even in 1894, when the Repub- 
licans swept the country, the Republican vote in Arkansas was 
only 26,055, which was less than 2,000 larger than the Populist 
vote, and the Democratic plurality was the largest in the recent 
history of the State. Yesterday’s election, therefore, has little 
significance except as it may be taken as indicating the possibili- 
ties of fusion. At the best it may be allowed to serve the Bryan 
people as a consolation for the result in Vermont.”—7he News 
(Anti-Bryan Dem.) , Indianapolis. 


“The bigger the Populist-Democratic majority, as officially 
counted and announced, the better. We'd be glad to see it grow 
to 75,000 and beyond. That might wake up the sound-money 
men who are placidly taking McKinley's election for granted, 
and doing nothing toward insuring it, to the fact that we have a 
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tremendously important political fight on in the United States of 
America this year, and that nobody yet knows with certainty the 
relative size of the contending forces."—7he Courant (Rep.), 
Hartford, Conn. 


“It is a pity that the struggle has taken so sectional aturn. It 
would have been well if the Democratic vote had been smaller in 
Arkansas and larger in Vermont. But it is absurd and offensive 
to pretend that the verdict of one of those States is less entitled 
to respect than that of the other."— 7he Journal (Bryan Dem.), 
New York. 


“The difference in the significance of the votes of the two States 
is the difference in the communities. Vermont is sturdy New 
England, Arkansas is the half-redeemed Southwest.— 7he 71 an- 
seript (Rep.), Boston. 


To be Fought Out in the Middle States.—‘The States 
voting this year on local issues prior to voting on the na- 
tional issues seem altcgether likely to ‘break even’ as between 
the two parties. Louisiana led off in the spring, and, altho the 
Republicans impeached the returns, the Democrats secured the 
offices. Oregon followed in June, with a hard-won Republican 
victory. Alabama in August recorded a Democratic victory. 


[Sept. 19, 1896 


Vermont has just capped that with the largest Republican victory 
in the history of the State, and Arkansas now caps Vermont with 
an unprecedented Democratic majority. Maine will follow next 
week with a Republican majority, and Georgia next month with 
a Democratic majority. And so will the record stand when the 
home stretch is reached, and the final days of the great struggle 
for national supremacy in November set in. 

“The local returns in the East will, it is true, reflect sentiment 
on the national issues much more strongly than will those in the 
South. The Vermont campaign was fought distinctly on the 
national issues, and Maine’s is in progress on the same lines.’ In 
Louisiana, Alabama, and Arkansas, on the other hand, local con- 
cerns cut a prominent figure, and in Georgia will be witnessed 
the same thing. Local Democratic supremacy is insisted upon by 
men who have no sort of sympathy with free silver as a policy to 
be adopted independently by this country. .. . 

“The result of all this will be to fix attention much more 
strongly on the Middle States than ever. It will be assumed that 
the East is entirely safe for the Republicans, and the South for 
the Democrats. But which side will prevail in Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Minnesota, Michigan, and Kentucky?”—7he Star (/nd.), 
Washington. 





THE CAMPAIGN 


OF EDUCATION. 





Bryan’s Acceptance of the Silver Party’s 
Nomination. 


R. WILLIAM J. BRYAN accepted the nomination for 

President formally tendered at Lincoln, Nebr. , September 

8, by the National Silver Party, in a speech containing these 
words: 


“My convictions upon this subject are not shallow convictions. 
I may be in error—none of us can claim infallibility—but I believe 
that the gold standard is a conspiracy against the human race. I 
would no sooner join the ranks of those whose purpose it is to 
fasten that upon the American people than to enlist in an army 
that was marching to attack my home and kill my family. 

“I can therefore say that I appreciate the spirit which animated 
those who have just tendered me this second nomination, and I 
can therefore accept it in the spirit in which they presentit. And 
I pledge them that if elected they shall never have cause to 
accuse me of being false to that trust. 

“My friends, when I declared that I would not support a gold- 
standard candidate, I was standing upon the history of the Dem- 
ocratic Party. I was defending its principles as well as the in- 
terests of the country at large. And when these Republicans 
who assembled in the silver convention at St. Louis refused to 
worship the gold image which their party had set up they were 
defending the history of the Republican ing f er 

“The situation to-day is but a repetition of history. Compro- 


‘mise after compromise has been submitted to by the silver Re- 


publicans in the hope that the party of their choice and love 
would at last bring to the people the relief which they desire. 
But the Republican Party, like that party in 1856, has been led 
off by another Administration until it has deserted its traditions 
and platform, and these Republicans have a right to say to Re- 
publican associates: ‘We will go with you no longer until this 
nation is redeemed.’ 

““We do not ask those who present this nomination to pledge 
their future services to the Democratic Party. The same intelli- 
gence which directs them to-day in discharging this duty, four 
years from now will direct them in the discharge of the duties 
that will then arise. The same patriotism that leads them to-day 
in what they do will do so later. We trust them now; we shall 
trust them then. The Democratic Party has proven itself worthy 
of their confidence to-day and it receives their support. If four 
years from now it proves unworthy of their confidence, it should 
not then have their support.” 





Insincerity of Gold-Standard Newspapers. 


HE editor of Zhe Arena, B. O. Flower, criticizes many 
gold-standard papers, in the September number of his 
magazine : 


“The palpable insincerity of the great dailies dominated by the 
gold ring, and the brazen effrontery exhibited by them, were 


Carl Schurz on Free Coinage. 


ARL SCHURZ, ex-Secretary of the Interior and the well. 

known editor, attacked free coinage of silver in an elab- 

orate speech at Chicago, September 5. His fundamental asser- 
tions were, in substance: 


The Chicago convention ascribes evil consequences to the 
demonetization of silver in the United States alone—not:to its 
demonetization elsewhere—in order to justify free coinage by 
the United States alone. 

Stories of stealthy or ignorant enactment of the “crime of 1873” 
are false (Mr. Schurz was a member of the Senate at the time). 

There has been a considerable fall of prices of many articles 
since 1873. A change in prices caused bya change of supply and 
demand affects different articles differently, but a change of prices 
due to a sudden change of the purchasing power of money must 
affect prices of articles equally or nearly so when bought and sold 
with that money. Prices before 1873 and for nine years after 
show no uniform effect. The cause of declining prices is to be 
found in changed methods of production. 

Free coinage, being based on a false diagnosis, would only 
aggravate the trouble complained of, parity with the gold dollar 
would not be maintained, and a free-coinage panic would ensue. 

The free-coinage dollar would be a depreciated dollar, and the 
difference between making fifty cents’ worth of silver a dollar 
and making a bit of paper a dollar is not a difference in kind, but 
only in degree. “After Bryan, Tillman.” 

The free-coinage movement is based on sophistry, with sec- 
tional and class prejudices and immoral pleas to support it. 


Two characteristic paragraphs of the speech read as follows: 


“The act of 1873 in question became a law on the 12th of Feb- 
ruary. What was the effect? Wheat, rye, oats, and corn rose 
above the price of 1872, while cotton declined. In 1874 wheat 
dropped a little; corn made a jump upward; cotton declined; 
oats and rye rose. In 1875 there was a general decline. In 1876 
there was a rise in wheat and a decline in corn, oats, rye, and 
cotton. In 1877 there was another rise in wheat, carrying the 
price above that of 1870 and up to that of 1871, years preceding 
the act of 1873. Evidently, so far the 200-cent dollar had not 
made its mark at all. But I will admit the possible plea that, as 
they say, the act of 1873 having been passed in secret, people did 
not know anything about it, and prices remained measurably 
steady, in ignorance of what dreadful things had happened. If 
so, then it would appear that, if the knowing ones had only kept 
still about it, the gold dollar would have modestly remained a 
1oo-cent dollar and nobody would have been hurt. But, seriously 
speaking, it may be said that when the act of 1873 was passed, 
we were still using exclusively paper money, that neither gold 
nor silver was in circulation, and that therefore the demonetiza- 
tion would not be felt. Very well. But then in 1879 specie pay- 
ments were resumed. Metallic money circulated again. nd, 
more thar that, the cry about ‘the crime of 1873’ resounded in 
Congress and in the country. Then at last the 200-cent gold dol- 
lar had its opportunity. Prices could no longer plead ignorance. 
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Insincerity of Gold Standard Papers.—Con/inued. 


probably never so glaringly illustrated as since the nomination of 
the brilliant tribune of the people, W. J. Bryan, for the Presi- 
dency. These papers, before the St. Louis convention, charac- 
erized Mr. McKinley as the ‘mortgaged candidate,’ the tool of 
the ‘Hanna syndicate ;’ they characterized him as a straddle-bug, 
a representative of trusts, combines, and monopolies, wholly un- 
worthy of the intelligent suffrage of the people. They pointed 
out how he had voted for free coinage of silver, and sneered at 
his later action, which was a virtual surrender to the gold ring, 
as insincere. Even after his nomination, many of the Eastern 
dailies, which are the mouthpieces of the gold ring and the 
gamblers of Wall Street, continued their savage assaults upon 
Mr. McKinley, emphasizing that he was the tool of the most un- 
scrupulous and odio:'s representatives of trusts and monopolies ; 
that the convention which nominated him was the most conspicu- 
ous example of remorseless bossism and cut-and-dried machine 
politics on record. That was, however, when it was hoped that 
the protégé of the Standard Oil Company and his coterie might 
defeat the overwhelming sentiment of the Democratic Party in 
the interests of the gold ring and the wreckers of national pros- 
perity and the happiness of America’s millions, that a selfish few 
might continue their wholesale brigandage on the highways of 
legitimate business. Now, however, the whole aspect is changed, 
and by some strange and subtle alchemy these same editors have 
been made to swallow their former vituperation and unite in the 
Wall Street and Bank of England’s chorus of praising Mr. 
McKinley and the Republican Party, which a few weeks ago they 
denounced even more brutally than they are now denouncing the 
splendid representative of statesmanship and manhood who will 
be the next President of America, despite the hysterical ravings 
of the press of the gold ring and the corruption fund of the party 
of trusts and monopolies and special privileges to the few. The 
files of certain great metropolitan and Eastern papers during the 
past three months present the most humiliating spectacle of reck- 
less insincerity and the absolute control of opinion-forming 
organs by the power of selfish and conscienceless greed in the 
history of our country. People who think, however, have lost 
confidence in vaporings of the gold ring. Their power has de- 
parted from them.” 





Altgeld Opens His Campaign. 


OVERNOR ALTGELD, of Illinois, made the first speech of 

his campaign for re-election in the public square at Girard, 

a town of less than 2,000 inhabitants, where opposing newspapers 
report that more than five times that number of people gathered 
to hear him. He declared that the McKinley law proved impo- 
tent to arrest the downward tendency of the times. Depression, 
he said, reigns in high-tariff and in low-tariff countries of the 
world, so that men are forced to conclude that not the tariff but 
the arbitrary wiping out by law of one half the primary or re- 
demption money of the world is to blame for the era of falling 
prices, which is but another name for hard times. Hecontinued: 


“Wages and the selling price of property go together. Labor 
roduces property. When property sells at a high price then it 

is possible to pay high wages. When it sells at a low price wages 
must be low. When it can not be sold at all then there is no 
work, 

“Let us consider the money question in its relation to the hard 
times. There are fundamental and immutable laws of finance 
just as there are laws of physics, and they are not difficult to un- 
derstand. Many of you have never studied what are called the 
sciences. You have never talked learnedly about the laws of 
nature, but you know enough about them to answer all practical 
requirements. You know that water will run downhill; you 
know that an apple falling from a tree will go to the ground; you 
know that sparks fly upward and that fire will burn. Just so with 
the financial question. 

“You know that a scarcity of money means low prices and that 
low prices means hard times. You know that when there is 
plenty of money in the country, when farmers are in a condition 
to buy freely, then there is activity, then there is prosperity. 
You know that it takes more money to do the business of women 
than it does to do the business of one man. You know that if the 
amount of money that there is in the world were doubled the 
holders of this money would not let it lie idle, but they would buy 
property, build houses, build factories, and otherwise invest it, 
and that the result would be activity, and with this would come 
a demand for labor and a demand for the products of the farmer, 
and a consequent increase in wages, and an increase in the price 
of commodities. This would restore the purchasing power of the 
farmer and the laborer; it would restore the wonderful home 
market we used to hear about, and would again give us pros- 
perity. 

“Applying this rule, that when money is scarce times are hard 
and when money is plenty times are good, to the affairs of the 
world it amounts to this, that when you increase the volume of 
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Carl Schurz on Free Coinage.— Continued. 


What happened? In 1880 wheat rose above the price of 1879, 
likewise corn, cotton, and oats. In 1881 wheat rose again, also 
corn, oats, and cotton. In 1882 wheat and cotton declined, while 
corn and oats rose. The reports here given are those of the New 
York market. They may vary somewhat from reports of farm 
prices, but they present the rises and declines of prices with sub- 
stantial correctness. These facts prove conclusively to every 
sane mind, that for nine years after the act of 1873—six years 
before and three years after the resumption of specie payments— 
the prices of the agricultural staples mentioned, being in most 
instances considerably aboye 1860, show absolutely no trace of 
any such effect as would have been produced upon them had a 
great and sudden change in the purchasing power of the money 
of the country taken place; that it would be childish to pretend 
that, but for the act of 1873, those prices would be 100, or 50, or 
25, or 10 per cent. higher, and that therefore all this talk about 
the gold dollar having become a 200-cent dollar, or a 150-cent 
dollar, or 125-cent dollar, is—pardon the expression—arrant non- 
sense. Since 1882 the price of wheat has, indeed, very much de- 
clined, altho in 1891 it reached once more in New York 1.09, 
while corn sold in 1891, 2, 3, and 4 higher than in 1879. But if 
the act of 1873, which, had it really enhanced the purchasing 
power of the dollar, would have done so promptly and uniformly, 
produced no such effect for nine years after its enactment, it 
would be absurd to say that it produces it twenty years after its 
enactment. Isnotthisclear?... 

““Permit me here a word on what in my humble opinion is the 
true source of the discontent so far as it is entertained by honest 
men. The new economic conditions somewhat suddenly created 
in our time by the vast improvements in the means and methods 
of production and transportation have surprised, puzzled, and 
perplexed the minds of many well-meaning people. They be- 
came alarmed at the naturally and necessarily following decline 
of the prices of agricultural as well as industrial products, and at 
the general tendency of profits toward a minimum. Some of 
them found it very hard to adapt their ways of thinking and 
doing to the new state of things. They disliked to see in all this 
change a natural evolution of permanent effect. They easily 
yielded to the impression that there must be something wrong 
at the bottom of it all, some conspiracy of wealth, some hocus- 
pocus with the money of the country, just as once every cattle 
disease was ascribed to witchcraft, and as even in this century in 
some places the appearance of the cholera was attributed to a 
conspiracy of the Jews to poison the wells. Honest people in 
that state of mind fell an easy prey to the equally honest finan- 
cial quack as well as to the dishonest demaygog. Thus they were 
readily persuaded that the so-called demonetization of silver was 
the true cause of their troubles, and that the free coinage of silver 
would be the true remedy, while thorough inquiry and calm 
reasoning would have convinced them that the true cause is the 
progress of civilization in production and transportation, and that 
the true remedy can be found only in the adaptation of our 
schemes of husbandry and our business methods to that progress. 
This is proved by actual experience. There are a great many 
prosperous farmers to-day in spite of low prices. They are faim- 
ing farmers. There are others who do not prosper. They are 
largely the political farmers. The reason is this: The successful 


- farming farmers have been studying the most economical: methods 


of production, the most profitable varieties of farm products, and 
the changing opportunities offered by the market, while the polit- 
ical farmers have studied ‘Coin's Financial School,’ and the 
question how free coinage would give them double prices for 
what they wou/d have raised if their financial studies had not 
absorbed so much of their time and attention.” 





McKinley’s Bimetalism and Tariff. 


EADING Republican papers of the Pacific coast give em- 
phasis to McKinley’s declarations on bimetalism and the 
tariff in this fashion : 


San Francisco Call; “A good many itinerant orators have 
been going about the country ever since the nomination of Major 
McKinley charging that the Republican Party was committed 
unqualifiedly to the gold standard, and that the friends of silver 
would find a bitter foe to their cause in the candidate of that party 
for President. Party usages forbid any one other than the can- 
didate to interpret the party’s platform, which he does in his 
letter accepting the nomination. Hence no one had authority to 
give positive denial to the charge of these roving orators, altho 
sensible people have known all the time that the money plank of 
the St. Louis platform was a clear and positive declaration for 
bimetalism, but only by international agreement. 

“Now, what Major McKinley proposes to bring about is an 
agreement between the United States and the other commercial 
nations to open the mints of all countries to the free and unlim- 
ited coinage of silver and gold on a basis that shall place silver 
and gold upon an equal footing in all commercial operations, so 
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Altgeld Opens His Campaign.—Con/inued. 


money in the world you increase the selling price of property and 
of products and make the producing classes rn gen Se and this 
means the prosperity of the people; while if you reduce the vol- 
ume of money in the world you correspondingly reduce the selling 
price of property and of "rhe and destroy the prosperity of 
the producing classes. This rule is recognized by all great finan- 
ciers of the world as an immutable and fundamental law of 
finance, and it has been verified by the financial history of our 
country. ... 

“We are now in the midst of the greatest crisis that ever con- 
fronted this Republic. In 1861 the Union was confronted with 
dissolution which meant anarchy in respect to government and a 
perpetuation of African slavery. In 1896 we are confronted with 
the question of perpetually enslaving the white race. We are 
confronted with the question whether we shall install the English 
Shylock as a taskmaster over all the generations of Americans 
that are yet to come. 

“We are not proposing to wrong anybody. We are proposing 
to give every man hisdue. Weare not suggesting experiment; 
we are demanding a return to the experience of the world for 
thousands of years, and we say that this experiment of trying to 
force the nations of the earth onto a gold basis for the benefit of 
European creditors is ruining the American people. We propose 
to pay back the English creditors in the same money they gave us, 
gold and silver. We propose togive them dollars that shall have 
the same purchasing power, that will buy as much property and as 
much labor of every kind as the dollars they gave us. We pro- 
pose to pay them principal and interest in exactly the same money 
which they gave us; and we say that their act in getting silver 
demonetized and gold made dearer after they had succeeded in 
getting our bonds and notes so as to compel us to pay in a differ- 
ent kind of money from what they gave us—to pay in dollars 
which cost twice as much sweat—twice as much blood—was a 
fraud and a crime against civilization. . . . 

“My friends, it is not a question of office-getting. There are 
things in the world that arise above office and arise above empty 
honors. I ask you to support Bryan and humanity against 
McKinley and plutocracy. I ask you to support the institutions 
of the fathers against the dictation of foreign Shylocks. I ask 
ios to sustain a policy which gives every man his due on the one 

and and will make it possible for every industrious and intelli- 
gent man to make a living on the other hand.” 





Plutocratic Contempt of the Masses. 


B. SANBORN, the general secretary of the American 
* Social Science Association, said in his report at the recent 
convention in Saratoga, N. Y.: 


“It is not, in my opinion, the delusion of hopes from the free 
and unbounded coinage of the cheaper of our constitutional 
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McKinley’s Bimetalism and Tariff.— Continued. 


that a tender of silver would be just as acceptable as a tender of 
gold in the settlement of balances and in the payment for pur- 
chases. This, and this only, is true bimetalism, and this is what 
the Republican Party means when it speaks of bimetalism.” 

San Francisco Chronicle: “Upon the question of the currency 
Governor McKinley's views are as pronounced as they are upon 
the tariff, and if not the reflection of the unanimous sentiment of 
the party touching abstract themes they at least lead to a conclu- 
sion which all can accept, namely, that international bimetalism 
is a cause which rests upon a patriotic conception of American 
duty and of what is best for the business of the world. 

“It is upon the theme of the tariff, however, that the Republi- 
can leader is most powerful in dialectics, most wise in counsel, 
and most effective in his appeal to the electors. . . . It is a pro- 
gram of prosperity, and we need nothing more. With a tariff to 
set the wheels of industry moving as they moved when the 
McKinley law was in force, idle labor will have employment at 
good pay. With reciprocity once more established the surplus 
ora of the American farm will find a market beyond the sea. 

Vith the competition of foreign immigrants restrained wages 
will be kept up by the natural workings of the law of supply and 
demand. Finally, with a slightly lower tariff levied upon goods 
brought to this country in American rather than in foreign bot- 
toms, the ship-building industry will at once revive, and hundreds 
of thousands of artisans and seafaring men will have plenty to do. 
There is nothing theoretical in these pledges, nor is there anything 
experimental in the plans devised. We have had good fortune 
from the high tariff, from reciprocity, and from discrimination in 
favor of American ships, and it follows that we can have it again. 
In promising what will be done the Republican Party points to 
what it has done and asks to be judged by that. There is no 
lamp for the feet like the lamp of experience, and it is by this that 
the party and its standard-bearer are now led.” 





Hobart’s Letter of Acceptance. 


ARRET A. HOBART’S letter accepting the Republican 

nomination for Vice-President was made public September 

10. By far the largest part of it is devoted to the currency ques- 

tion and the alleged effects of free coinage of silver. His position 
on the tariff is seen in this statement: 


“Our party holds that by a wise adjustment of the tariff, con- 
ceived in moderation and with a view to stability, we may secure 
all needed revenue, and it declares that in the event of its restora- 
tion to power it will seek to accomplish that result. It holds, 
too, that it is the duty of the Government to protect and encour- 
age in all practical ways the development of domestic industries, 
the elevation of home labor, and the enlargement of the prosper- 
ity of the people. It does not favor any form of legislation which 

would lodge in the Government the power 








to do what the people ought to do for them- 
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selves, but it believes that it is both wise 
and patriotic to discriminate in favor of 
our own material resources, and the utili- 
zation, under the best attainable condi- 
tions, of our own capital and our own 
available skill and industry.” 


Mr. Hobart declares for gold as the final 
monetary standard in the following lan- 
guage: 


“We stand unqualifiedly for honesty in 
finance and the permanent adjustment of 
our monetary system, in the multifarious 
activities of trade and commerce, to the 
existing gold standard of value. We hold 
that every dollar of currency issued by the 
United States, whether of gold, silver, or 
paper, must be worth a dollar in gold, 
whether in the pocket of the man who toils 
for his daily bread, in the vault of the sav- 
ings-bank which holds his deposits, or in 
the exchanges of the world. 

“The money standard of a great nation 
should be as fixed and permanent as the 
nation itself. To secure and retain the best 
should be the desire of every right-minded 
citizen. Resting on stable foundations, 
continuous and unvarying certainty of 
value should be its distinguishing charac- 
teristic. ‘Theexperience of all history con- 
firms the truth that every coin, made under 
any law, howsoever that coin may be 
stamped, will finally command in the mar- 
kets of the world the exact value of the 
materials which compose it. The dollar of 
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Plutocratic Contempt of the Masses.—Continued. 


money-metals, which gives such unexpected force to the new 
party now aiming at the contro] of administration. It is rather 
a deep, often inarticulate, conviction in the popular mind that, as 
Dunning said of the power of the crown under George III., the 
influence of excessive riches ‘in this country has increased, is in- 
creasing, and ought to be diminished. If correct in this opinion, 
then the issue of the pending election can not stop the existing 
agitation, except by removing its cause; and if that cause is 
plutocracy (pleonexia [a form of insanity characterized by desire 
for gain.—STANDARD DicrioNnary]), my glance forward is any- 
thing but comforting. 

“Of socialism, in the European sense of that word—that is, the 
control of the instruments of production by the collective force of 
the nation, and the restriction of industrial liberty—I have small 
fear in this country. Where the land and the homes are owned 
by the families that occupy them, as in our country districts and 
smaller cities is so largely the case, there can be no proletariat, in 
the evil sense of that word; and without a proletariat, socialism, 
in the form indicated, can not make headway. But I have been 
shocked at the levity and scorn with which the capitalist classes 
in this country, by their own lips, and through the newspapers 
which they so closely control, have lately been speaking of the 
farmers, mariners, mechanics, and the rest of those laborious men 
upon whom rests the real prosperity of our country. It was 
these men and their forefathers who made America what it is; 
without them the minority who manipulate the paper evidences 
of wealth would neither have money nor a country to waste that 
money in. What folly, then, what worse than senseless anger, 
have been those scoffs and revilings with which the city clubs 
and the city journals have treated the complaint of millions of 
these honest men, that they were suffering hardships removable 
by legislation! The measures they propose may be wise or 
otherwise, but their grievance was to be seriously considered— 
and still must be. Contempt, says the Eastern proverb, ‘will 
pierce the hide of the rhinoceros.’ If the future has in store for 
us worse financial legislation than that which has brought us to 
our present enchanted condition, it will be largely due, in my 
judgment, to the ignorant contempt with which a minority of our 
people have met the legitimate, constitutional demands of the 
toilsome majority.” 


*““LOOK at Mexico!” shrieks a goidbug contemporary. ‘‘ Mexico is a 
silver country !’’ And after you get through looking at Mexico take a good 
look at Spain and Turkey, both of which are doing business on a gold basis. 
—The Dispatch, Chicago. 


THE spectacle of Matt Quay making a campaign in advocacy of honor 


and honesty would be more edifying if it were not Matt (Quay whois 
making it.—7he World-Herald, Omaha. 


A Financial Puzzle. 


gtr papers in some of the States are reproducing the fol- 
lowing puzzle in financial argument : 





SOLVE THIS. 
THE THREE JOHNS. 

John Sherman, John Webster, and 
John Thurston tell you in their speeches 
that if Bryan is elected the silver mine- 
owners will make 47 cents on every dol- 
lar coined under free coinage, and that 
there is but 53 cents’worth of bullion in 
each dollar, and that each dollar will be 
worth but so cents if Bryan is elected. 
THE PROBLEM IS THIS: 

How will the silver mine-owner make 
his 47 cents out of a 50-cent dollar when 
the bullion in the dollar is worth 3 cents 
more than the dollar? 

FOR EACH CORRECT ANSWER J. 
P. GASPER WILL GIVE THIRTY- 
FIVE POUNDS OF GRANULATED 
SUGAR. 

All answers must be in writing. All 
those giving correct answers may call 


October 1 and get their sugar. Names 
of solvers will be published in the 
Kingsley 7zmes of that date. This is a 


Genuine offer and everyone is invited to 
take part. 
J. P. Gasper, Kingsley, la. 
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our country, whether of gold or silver, should be of the full value 
of one hundred cents, and by so much as any dollar is worth less 
than this in the market, by precisely that sum will some one 
be defrauded. ; 

“The necessity of a certain and fixed money value between 
nations as well as individuals has grown out of the interchange 
of commodities, the trade and business relationships which have 
arisen among the peoples of the world, with the enlargement of 
human wants and the broadening of human interests. This 
necessity has made gold the final standard of all enlightened 
nations. Other metals, including silver, have a recognized com- 
mercial value, and silver especially has a value of great impor- 
tance for subsidiary coinage. In view of a sedulous effort by the 
advocates of free coinage to create a contrary impression, it can 
not be too strongly emphasized that the Republican Party in its 
platform affirms this value in silver, and favors the largest possi- 
ble use of this metal as actual money that can be makutainall with 
safety. Not only this, it will not antagonize, but will gladly 
assist in promoting a double standard whenever it can be secured 
by agreement and cooperation among the nations. The bimetallic 
currency, involving the free use of silver, which we now have, is 
cordially approved by Republicans. But a standard and a cur- 
rency are vastly different things. 

“If we are to continue to hold our place among the great com- 
mercial nations, we must cease juggling with this question and 
make our honesty of purpose clear to the world. No room should 
be left for misconception as to the meaning of the language used 
in the bonds of the Government not yet matured. It should not 
be possible for any party or individual to raise a question as to 
the purpose of the country to pay all its obligations in the best 
form of money recognized by the commercial world. Any nation 
which is worthy of credit or confidence can afford to say explicitly 
on a question so vital to every interest what it means, when such 
meaning is challenged or doubted. It is desirable that we should 
make it known at once and authoritatively that an ‘honest dollar’ 
means any dollar equivalent to a gold dollar of the present stand- 
ard of weight and fineness. The world should likewise be 
assured that the standard dollar of America is as inflexible a 
quantity as the French Napoleon, the British sovereign, or the 
German 20-mark piece.” 


THE Populists will not be happy until they can plant potatoes and dig up 
silver dollars.— 7he Ledger, Philadelphia. 


THIS is a campaign of extremes. To the youngest candidate who ever 
ranfor the Presidency is now added the oldest who was ever nominated 
for that office. When Bryan was born Palmer was already considerably 
older than Bryan is now—and according to all accounts he knew more.— 
The Journal, Providence. 





THE THREE (DIS) GRACES—PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE OF DEMOCRACY. 
—The Advertiser, New York. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


CHINESE MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


“ 


OUR music may be all right in its way,” said a Chinese 

musician to a European. “It doubtless is excellent as a 
production of the mind, but in our opinion music is a language of 
the emotions; we therefore prefer our own to yours, for ours 
appeals to the heart, yours to the intellect.” 

The recent visit of the Chinese Viceroy to New York inspires 
The American Art Journa/ to publish, with illustrations, an in- 
teresting article by Edgar S. Kelley on Chinese musical methods. 
A casual listener is easily led to the conclusion that the Chinese 




















1, Yut Kam. 2. Sam Yin. 3. Yong Kim. 
SOME OF THE INSTRUMENTS WITH WHICH LI HUNG CHANG WAS GREETED 
IN MOTT STREET. 


theaters have but one melody and play it continually. Such, we 
are assured, is far from the fact, for their instrumental accom- 
paniments are carefully adapted to the different dramatic situa- 
tions. Mr. Kelley writes: 


“There being no system of musical notation intelligible to us, 
we are compelled to transcribe the airs as we hear them, some- 
thing which seems easier than it really is. The first effort to 
catch these wild, untamed melodies reminds one of a boy chasing 
a robin with a salt-box. When one has an air apparently copied 
correctly, on hearing it a second time an extra measure or two 
creeps in somehow, perhaps in a different kindof time. Theonly 
sure method found was to take a musician with his ‘sam yin’ to 
my rooms and have him repeat a given theme: often enough for 
me to write it down and play it on the piano in unison with him. 
Then I was certain that it was really captured. 

“Many imagine that the Chinese, who use no written or printed 
musie while they play, improvise like the minstrels of the Middle 
Ages. To satisfy myself on that point I once asked a performer 
on the ‘yee yin’ if he ‘made up the tune as he went along.’ 

“*What!’ cried he. ‘That tune five thousan’ year old!’ 

“Tt was amusing to see his look of consternation, for the idea 


of any one composing a new melody quite horrified him. This»: 
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trifling incident serves to illustrate how the creative faculties of 
the Chinese have been cramped and compressed within certain 
limitations, in music as well as in the other arts, by a severe and 
exacting conservatism. At the same time this fact enables us to 
form a very accurate conception of the melodies that touched the 
hearts of Celestials during past ages. 

“While they play by ear and use no printed music, the volumes 
which have been published on the science of this art are very 
numerous. Altho they give schedules of all the twelve major 
keys as we employ them, they make no practical use of them, but 
confine themselves to the simple pentatonic or five-tone scale. Of 
course, the Scotch and other nations have many melodies written 
within the limits of this primitive key, hence many Chinese 
themes when played on the piano are mistaken for Scotch airs. 
Tone-color plays a very important part in the characterization of 
an air, as may readily be heard by playing a given melody ona 
bagpipe and then on a Chinese fiddle.” 


Mr. Kelley describes the principal musical instruments used by 
the Celestials—the wong seo (flute), the dee dah (oboe), the sam 
yin and the yut kam (mandolins), the yee yin and the voo kam 
(violins), the yong kim (dulcimer), the sack wo and the ti boatt 
(drums), the ti kwoo (cymbals) and the ti law (gong). We re- 
produce a portion of his description : 


“The sam yin is a kind of three-stringed mandolin without 
frets and is played with an ivory plectrum. It is almost the only 
instrument which the Chinese have which is capable of producing 
a triad, or common chord, but this opportunity they never em- 
brace. They might easily obtain the chord G, D, B by stopping 
the upper string and striking them all together, but of this I have 
never heard. On the contrary, they are satisfied with the open 
fourths and fifths, which they use quite frequently as well as 
parallel fourths, resulting from the stopping of the two upper 
strings. Singularly enough, just these progressions are distaste- 
ful to European theorists, altho they were much in vogue during 
the Middle Ages. 

“The yut kam is another kind of mandolin, having four 
strings, but giving only two tones, as each is produced by two 
strings tuned in unison. The yee yin and the voo kam are the 
representatives of the violin in China. It seems as tho germs 
similar to those which produced the Cremonaviolin in Europe 
straggled out into China ages ago, evolved to a certain stage, and 
were then dwarfed by the conservatism which has checked the 
growth of so many other ideas. These lonesome two-stringed 
specimens produce a tone in the upper registers shrill and plain- 
tive, while in the lower it is squeaky and slightly absurd. 

“The Chinese have no bass instruments, and, in fact, do not 
need them, as they dispense with harmony (excepting the fourths 
above referred to), preferring to leave them to the imagination. 

“The instrument which will be of most interest to us is by all 
means the yong kim, a kind of dulcimer. Its wires are strung in 
a peculiar manner. Seven of them cross a bridge in such a way 
that the portion on the left hand side gives a tone a fifth higher 
than upon the right. Each tone, by the way, is produced by 
three wires like the modern pianoforte and turned with a key. 
The remaining strings (6 and c) run straight across. The yong 
kim is played with light wooden hammers, one held in each 
hand.” 


A singular feature of the Chinese music, we are told, is the 
absence of dances and of dance music, which, in Mr. Kelley's 
opinion, accounts for the peculiar irregularity of rhythmic struc- 
ture and the curious changes in the tempo. 


The Thought of Death in Christina Rossetti’s 
Poetry.—7he Speaker reviews a volume of Miss Rossetti's 
poems just published by her brother, in which he includes her 
juvenile verse and many poems rejected by herself as unworthy. 
From this review, which is admiringly written throughout, we 
cull the following passage : 


“Miss Rossetti attained to her sanctity through great humanity, 
and therefore is she the writer of some of the most beautiful love- 
poems in our language. With heaven and the grave perpetually 
in sight, she yet sounds a full note of human love. Indeed, her 
poetry is often most beautiful when it has the two motives of love 
and death. It was part of her humanity that while she thirsted 
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after heaven she yet abhorred the grave. Her abhorrence ex- 
plains the insistence with which she dwelt upon it, so that in the 
mest golden web of her poetry the thought of death runs like a 
black thread. She led the life of a recluse, and she was in great 
measure an invalid. Her life of almost perpetual indoors explains 
to a great extent her rather morbid dwelling upon the death of 
the body. Saint as she was, she did not look over and beyond 
the grave to the resurrection. In this book we get more of the 
grave than in those books which she prepared herself. She was, 
perhaps, too much of an artist to let the passing-bell intrude 
monotonously. 
*** Intolerable life which all life long 

Abidest haunted by one dread of death— 

Is such life life?’ 
That was a cry from her own heart, and the echo of it is in every 
page of this book. Beautiful and precious as her poetry is, who 
shall say that it would not be more precious and beautiful still if 
it did not pause in its flight to heaven to muse beside a grave?” 


‘““THE GREATEST POET IN FRANCE.” 


BB is the term applied to the late Paul Verlaine by the 

London Sfectator in a review of his posthumous work, 
“Invectives.” The writer of the review gives us this pen-picture 
of Verlaine’s sinister career and of his hatred, strange to say, for 


“all that savors of literature” : 


“Born with an exquisite talent for verse—a talent which neither 
poverty nor misfortune has impaired—Verlaine was also born 
into a modern, logical world with the careless habit of the gipsy. 
He found it perpetually impossible to square his temper with his 
surroundings; his books were an example and a delight to a 
whole generation, but he remains the feckless beggar of the Mid- 
dle Ages. Tho he gave far more than his contemporaries could 
repay, his life was a long experience of poverty and neglect; 
and, worse than all, the ungenerous curiosity of his friends, com- 
bined with his own imperturbable candor, conyinced the ignorant 
that he was a monster, to whom all the vices were familiar. 
Thus he wandered from café to café, from hospital to hospital, 
the greatest poet in France; and his poverty is another proof that 
genius can hardly be translated into bread and butter. 

“He was denounced for a scoundrel by those who knew the habit 
of his life better than his poems, and the truth is, he was buta 
child or asavage. And being child or savage, he was always a 
gentleman. Petulant, capricious, irregular, he preserved amid 
his inevitable squalor a strange and simple refinement, which the 
literary tourist could never appreciate. To the end he retained a 
boyish faith in the near approach of wealth. ‘I am popular in 
England and America,’ he once said, ‘and that means I shall 
make money.’ Of course the money never was made, but the 
eternal hopefulness was its own reward. During the last days of 
his life, says rumor, he was occupied in covering the squalid 
furniture of his-squalid room with gold-paint, and there is a ter- 
rible pathos in the vague hope of aggrandizement which prompted 
this amiable diversion. That such a man should be misunder- 
stood was inevitable, and yet Verlaine committed no crime, save 
one which he expiated in prison, to justify the monstrous asper- 
sion which moralist and sentimentalist have cast upon his char- 
acter. 

“To the ignorant his name is a synonym for impropriety, but, 
if you put aside a single volume—' Parallélement’—there is not 
one of his works which could offer the slightest affront toa proper 
modesty. And where in modern literature shall you find a dain- 
tier set of impressions than ‘Romances sans Paroles,’ a more 
delicate expression of love than ‘La Bonne Chanson, ’or a nobler 
piece of devotion than ‘Sagesse.” That he resented the misap- 
preciation, in which his own recklessness had helped to involve 
him, there was no proof until to-day. But in his ‘Invectives’ he 
makes clear his own sensitiveness, and attacks all those who have 
patronized his poetry and defamed his life. The book is packed 
with material of offense, and perhaps it would have been better 
to publish it before death had made reparation impossible. None 
the less, it completes the character of the poet, and shows that for 
all his simplicity he fiercely resented the infamy of his enemies 
and the lamentable indiscretion of hispretended friends. Among 
the victims of his invective are journalists, critics, doctors, mag- 
istrates, and anarchists. His hatred of professional literature is 
dignified in its sincerity. ‘I hate," says he, ‘all that savors of 
literature. ’” 
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i te admirers of Robert Louis Stevenson are legion ; but it is 

doubtful if any of them is more zealous in worship than 
Mr. W. J. Dawson. In 7%e Bookman (September) he analyzes 
Stevenson's power, and finds that it comes from his subtlety and 
insight in interpreting the deepest things of the human soul. 
His literary style, classic tho it is, and his skill in story-telling, 
were subordinate to his spiritual power, and the force with which 
he impresses upon us the presence and awfulness of the unseen 


verities. Mr. Dawson says: 


“Stevenson is for me the most vivid, brilliant, and suggestive 
figure in our later literature, and his writings possess an element 
of charm which I find in no others. Preeminently he is a great 
master of style. It would be hard indeed if he were not, consid- 
ering the immense pains which he took to write perfectly. He 
is entirely frank in confessing that he does not wield an easy pen. 
He never thinks of the immense fecundity and power of Walter 
Scott without despair. He says frankly, ‘I can not compete with 
that.’ In a darker mood he cries, ‘What makes me sick is to 
think of Scott turning out “Guy Mannering” in three weeks! 
What a pull of work! heavens, what thews and sinews! And 
here am I, my head spinning from having only rewritten seven 
not very difficult pages—and not very good when done.’ But he 
has certainly written as Scott never did, with a precision and 
subtlety of style which at its best is nearly inimitable.” 


His power as a novelist, as he himself felt, lay in the direction 
of the grim and terrible. He had the Celtic imagination, and in 
the Celt the weird is always a potent force. Mr. Dawson con- 


tinues : 


“But he who does not see much more than this in Stevenson 
sees little. Any good writer could describe a duel or a murder 
with some degree of power and accuracy; but there are few 
writers who can make us feel that death and eternity surround 
the scene. Stevenson does this. He has a powerful and per- 
sistent sense of the spiritual forces which move behind the painted 
shows of life. He writes not only as a realist, but as a prophet. 
His meanest stage is set with eternity as a background. 

“Take, for example, the astonishing subtlety and truth of the 
scene in which he pictures Herrick as attempting suicide by 
drowning, in‘The Ebb-Tide.” The moment the wretched man 
takes the water, he begins to swim by a sort of instinct. He is 
about to ‘lie down with all races and generations of men in the 
house of sleep;’ there will be plenty of time to stop swimming 
presently. But could he stop swimming? 
he could not. 


He knew at once that 


“** He was aware instantly of an opposition in his members, unanimous 
and invincible, clinging to life with a single and fixed resolve, finger by 
finger, sinew by sinew ; something that was at once he and not he—at once 
within and without him; the shutting of some miniature valve within his 
brain, which a single manly thought should suffice to open—and the grasp 
of an external fate ineluctable as gravity. . .. There were men who could 
commit suicide ; there were men who could not: and he was one who could 
not,’ 


“There is not a hint here of the sort of imagination which a 
commonplace novelist would indulge in—the marching before the 
mind of the drowning man of his past life, and so forth; but there 
is something infinitely more terrible. Stevenson admits us into 
the very soul of the miserable man. He makes us partners in his 
extreme self-contempt, the utter self-loathing which makes him 
feel‘ he could have spat upon himself.’ He gives us a momentary 
glimpse of far-off powers that watch the spectacle: a city ‘along 
whose distant terraces there walked men and women of awful 
and benignant features, who viewed him with distant commisera- 
tion.’ This is one of the greatest pieces of imaginative writing 
in our literature, but it is much more than this. It is the work 
of a man profoundly impressed by spiritual realities, and only 
such a man could have produced it. ; 

“It would be easy to arrange in opposing categories the novel- 
ists who have a religious sense, and those who are destitute of it. 
The first usually spoil their art by making it the abject vehicle of 
something that they want to teach; the second usually fail of the 
most difficult success, because when they come to the greatest 
episodes of life they lack the spirituality which can alone inter- 
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pret them aright. Stevenson belongs to neither of these classes. 
He does not profess that he has anything to teach, and has no 
temptation to the didactic. He aims at one thing only, to tell 
his story in which seems to him the completest and most perfect 
manner. His ethical views are to be found in his essays, and of 
these we are not speaking now. But nevertheless Stevenson isa 
moralist or nothing. The Scot can rarely escape the pressure of 
those profound and serious thoughts which constitute religion ; 
and Stevenson carried religion in his very bones and marrow. 
That which gives his great scenes their most impressive element 
is not merely their force of imagination or of truth; it is this 
subtle element of religion which colors them. The awful, the 
distant, the eternal, mix themselves in all his thoughts. The 
difference between a great scene of Scott and a great scene of 
Stevenson is that the first impresses us, but the second awes us. 
Words, phrases, sudden flashes of insight, linger in the mind and 
solemnize it. We feel that there is something we have not quite 
fathomed in the passage, and we return to it again to find it still 
unfathomable. Light of heart and brilliant as he can be, yet not 
Carlyle himself moved more indubitably in the presence of the 
immensities andeternities. Wonder and astonishment sit throned 
among his thoughts, the wonder of the awe-struck child at divine 
mysteries, the enduring astonishment of the man who moves 
about in worlds not recognized. It is this intense religious sense 
of Stevenson which sets him in a place apart among his contem- 
poraries ; it is, to use his own phrase, a force that grasps him 
“ineluctable as gravity.’” 


In “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” we come again upon “that pro- 
found seriousness of soul that underlies all Stevenson’s best work ; 
the questioning and philosophic mind groping at the intricate coil 
of things.” We quote again: 


“He has told us that the fable was a form of literary art which 
always fascinated him, and in the truest sense ‘Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde’ isafable. But whata fable! There is the weirdness 
of Poe, his eloquence too, and his power of piling up detail, but 
a power of analysis and a psychologic subtlety which he never 
reached. It may be doubted if any novelist has ever cut so deep 
into morbid psychology as Stevenson in this short story of one 
hundred and fifty pages. What an awful picture is this of a man 
torn between his good and evil natures; in his right mind given 
to religious and serious thoughts, in the guise of Mr. Hyde greedy 
of abominable vices; repenting and sinning in turn; conscious 
all the time that the ape-like thing within him grows stronger for 
each fresh indulgence and liberation, and yet incapable of re- 
straining him; to the last desirous of good, but impotent of 
achieving it. Famtastic, all but grotesque as the story is, yet it 
has all the firm outline of reality. Reading it, we readily permit 
ourselves to be convinced that sucha thing could be. The horror 
grows with every stage: it becomes palpable, tremendous. The 
ape-like thing called Hyde, the incarnated evil of the soul of 
Jekyll, pursues our very dreams. And with what solemn and 
lamenting eloquence does the allegory close: 

“* This was the shocking thing; that the slime of the pit seemed 
to utter cries and voices; that the amorphous dust gesticulated 
and sinned; that what was dead, and had no shape, should usurp 
the offices of life. And this again: that that insurgent horror 
was knit to him closer than a wife, closer than an eye; lay 
caged in his flesh, where he heard it mutter, and felt it struggle 
to be born; and at every hour of weakness, and in the confidence 
of slumber, prevailed against him, and deposed him out of life.’ 

“A piece of writing like this is a unique achievement in the 
art of letters. It is really comparable with nothing else; it 
stands alone. And it is conclusive evidence of that subtlety and 
force of spiritual genius which gives Stevenson a place apart, and 
high above all contemporaries, as an interpreter of the deepest 
things of the human soul.” 





The Academy (London), in reviewing Bliss Carman’s *‘ Behind the Arras” 
says: ‘*‘ We refuse to believe that a single devoted follower of song, 
whatever his objection to Mr. Bliss Carman’s attitude may be, will feel 
anything but delighted by several of the complete poems in this volume, 
and especially by the half-dozen notable passages which can not fail to 
command the attention of all who are properly prepared to enjoy what is 
fine and true in poetry.” But it criticizes him for an undue attraction for 


outlandish words and notes “a few absurdities of language,”’ ‘‘some bad 
illustrations of defective rhythm,” “ signs that the evil spirit of improper 
longitude,”’ whatever that may mean, is besetting him. 


[Sept. 19, 1896 


HE recent betrothal of the Princess Helena, daughter of 
Prince Nicholas of Montenegro, to King Alexander of 
Servia, and the declaration by an English statesman that these 
little Balkan countries are bound to profit in territory and influ- 
ence whenever any change occurs in the malady of “the sick man 
of Europe” who lies at their southern boundary, have attracted 
anew the attention of the world to the “ Highlanders of Southern 
Europe.” The little kingdom of Montenegro, which owes its 
existence to the proved valor of its sons, is the subject of a paper 
in Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly for August. The writer, 
speaking of the warlike national anthem of the Montenegrins, 
says: 


“Prisrend, the ancient home of the old Servian czars, lies be- 
yond the Albanian Mountains in the southeast, and there is not in 
Montenegro to-day a Slav who does not await with impatience 
the battles that shall restore to him the ancient heritage of his 
race. His national ballad of Jzesma is ‘Onamo, onamo za Br’da’ 
(Out there, out there, beyond the mountains), and as the ‘ Mar- 
sellaise’ stirs the blood of the French, and verses from the Koran 
frenzy the Moslem, so these verses thrill the heart of every 
Montenegrin : 


***Out there, out there beyond the mountains; 
My czar has ceased to speak, they say, 
Of heroes was his speech that day. 


““* Out there, out there beyond the mountains, 
In some dark cave beneath the hill 
They say my czar is sleeping still. 
He wakes! and, rising in our wrath, 
We'll hurl the proud usurper forth : 
From Déchan Church to Prisrend Towers 
That olden heritage is ours! 


“*Out there, out there beyond the mountains, 
They say a verdant forest quakes, 
Where Déchan’s sainted race awakes ; 
A single prayer within that shrine, 
And Paradise is surely mine! 


“*Out there, out there beyond the mountains, 
Where the blue sky to heavenlier light 
Is breaking—brothers: to the fight! 


‘Out there, out there beyond the mountains, 
Where tramps the foaming steed of war, 
Old Jugo calls his sons afar 
To aid! to aid !—in my old age 
Defend me from the foeman's rage! 


- 


‘Out there, out there beyond the mountains, 
My children follow one and all, 
Where Nikola, your prince, doth call. 
And steep anew in Turkish gore 
The sword Czar Dushan flashed of yore, 
Out there, out there beyond the mountains.’” 





A BETTER DAY DAWNING FOR AMERICAN 
ART. 


HERE is uncommon food for reflection in Scrzbner's “The 
Field of Art” this month. The Sherman statue committee 
of the Society of the Army of Tennessee, for instance, is smartly 
handled for “pushing aside the advice of the jury of experts.” 
The committee, says the writer, “has relied upon its own question- 
able judgment, and rejected the best expert knowledge that this 
country could produce. It has virtually said that the artist does 
not know his art and that the portraitist is ignorant of portraiture. 
It had been hoped that here in America we had outlived such 
folly, but it seems that the committee of the Society of the Army 
of Tennessee is disposed to perpetuate it. The principle that 
general information is better than special knowledge is the king- 
pin of all foolishness.” 


This, the specific instance, leads to some general reflections on 
the evolution of artistic taste : 

The average citizen—unlike the erring committee above criti- 
cized—is “timid of asserting his ‘inalienable right’ to a vote in 
disposing of the large public art commissions. Accordingly by 
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giving its works of this sort into the hands of men of large repu- 
tation, and by entrusting them with complete liberty in design, a 
community sometimes gets a substantial bit of good art in spite 
of itself. But this same average citizen is ‘bumptious’ enough 
in tyrannizing over the architect and the furnishers of his own 
home, and the result has been that, in this nation of homes, the 
artist, to whom bad taste in furnishings is the most discomforting 
of all inhospitalities, has been a social outcast from almost the 
whole country.” 

The writer then sketches the three steps of the evolution of artis- 
tic judgment. In the first scramble for existence artistic matters 
Then comes the lust of 
gain, when “finance is the chief art practised.” 


“go by the board in practical entirety.” 
At last the com- 
munity realizes that it is rich; whereupon “rises the passion of 
ostentation ;” wealth is “advertised more or less blatantly,” and 
“artists are summoned primarily to display the opulence of their 
clients. After the barrenness of the first estate, the sordid 
neglect even of comfort in the second, and the noisy splendor of 
the third, comes a generation born into commercial stability and 
into a leisure that opens the eye to refinement, to culture, and to 
the ugliness of the paternal gew-gaws. This generation seeks its 
graces in a large simplicity and a perfect fitness of each thing for 


its function. between 


It recognizes the eternal compromise 
utility and beauty.” 

The writer appears to think that this last beatific generation is 
actually with us, tho still very young. ‘The new movement for 
better standards is in the air, and a better day is on the horizon 
of American art-life.” Nevertheless, there are black clouds about 


the dawn, as witness this account of art in hotels: 


“The large hotels of the larger cities are a tremendous power 
for evil, where they might be missionaries of all that is good in 
art. The nouveaux-riches from the smaller cities or the well- 
to-do of the larger towns, coming to the metropolis, put up at the 
widest-famed hostelries and accept as the gospel of best taste— 
‘art,’ they call it—whatever manifestations of apocryphal judg- 
ment they see there. A massive pile of architectural gingerbread 
is the exterior to an interior of equally meaningless frippery. 
Gaudy ceilings, beds, and chairs groaning with embellishments, 
dining-rooms of riotous design, offices of divers marbles and over- 
much gilt, parlors of oppressive elegance—these are set up at 
once as the ideals of beauty, the summit of good art. When the 
pilgrim goes back home he carries perverted standards that will 
prove a huge impediment to the judgment of many a later gener- 
ation.” 


Need of Spelling Reform.—“ English spelling is re- 
markable for its indefinite variety,” remarks 7he Home Journal. 
The remark is certainly not new, but the /ourna/ proceeds to 
As long as “tisis” is spelled “phthisis,” says the 
editor, the voice of the spelling reformer should be heard in the 
land. 


illustrate it. 


Mr. Turner, in the following incident, in view of our pres- 
ent method of spelling, was entirely consistent : 


“Dobbs met his friend Turner on the train. They were both 
going to London, and stopped at the same hotel. Turner regis- 
tered his name: 

“*E. K. Phtholognyrrh.’ 

“Dobbs, noticing it, exclaimed : 

“*Here, what are you assuming such a foreign, outlandish 
name for? Are you in any trouble?’ 

“*Not a bit of it,’ replied Turner, ‘and I am not assuming any 
foreign name.’ 

“* What kind of a name is that?’ demanded Dobbs. 

“*That is my identical old name,’ persisted Turner, ‘and it is 
English, too—pronounced plainly, ‘“Turner.”’ 

“*T can't see how you make “Turner” out of those thirteen let- 
ters; besides, what is your object in spelling that way?’ asked 
Dobbs. 

“*Well, you see, nobody ever noticed my name on the register 
when I wrote it “Turner,”’ exclaimed the latter, ‘but sinee I 
commenced writing it “ Phtholognyrrh,” I set them all guessing. 
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They wonder what nation Iam from; what my name is. I can 
now hear people talk about me all around. It is, as I said be- 
fore, English spelling. ‘“Phth,” there is the sound of “t” in 
“phthisis ;” “olo,” there is the “ur” in “colonel ;” “gn,” there is 
the “n” in “gnat,” “yrrh,” is the sound of “er” in “ myrrh.” 
if that doesn’t spell “Turner,” what does it spell ?’” 


Now 





“The Hand that Rocks the Cradle.”’—The compilers 
of books of quotations have unt lately searched in vain for the 
authorship of the well-known quotation beginning as above. In 
working upon the revision (now nearly ready) of the Hoyt-Ward 
“Encyclopedia of Quotations,” Miss Kate Louise Roberts, of 
Newark, prosecuted a successful search for the author of the lines, 
and, in a letter to 7he Criétic, tells the result substantially as 
follows: 

“Many years ago John Brougham, Lester Wallack, Artemus 
Ward, and others used to meet after the play, at Windhurst’s, in 
Park Row. One night the question ‘What rules the world?’ 
arose, and various opinions were expressed. William Ross Wal- 
lace, who was present, retired before long, and some time later 
called Thomas J. Leigh from the room and handed to hima poem 
which he had just written. Mr. Leigh read it aloud to the com- 
pany, and Mr. Brougham made a happy little speech of acknowl- 
edgment. The thing was entitled ‘What Rules the World,’ and 
the first stanza ran: 

‘“*They say that man is mighty, 
He governs land and sea, 
He wields a mighty sceptre 
O’er lesser powers that be; 


But a mightier power and stronger 
Man from his throne has hurled, 
And the hand that rocks the cradle 


Is the hand that rules the world.’ 

“Miss Roberts obtained these facts from Mr. Leigh, three years 
ago; and was told that he (then seventy-one years old) and 
Isaiah Moran (then seventy-six) were the only survivors of the 
little party that heard the first reading of the poem.” 





NOTES. 


JOHN RUSKIN’'S publisher says that since 1871 there has never been a loss 
on any of that author's works. For a good many years Ruskin received 
over $25,000 annually in royalties. Strange as it may seem, none of Rus- 
kin’s books have ever been translated into a foreign language 


‘Why has it proved impossible?” asks one of the Contributors’ Club in 
The Atlantic Monthly, to write a story of classical life—Greek or Roman 
which is not a mere handbook of antiquities? No one,"’ he asserts, * from 
Bulwer down, has made anything in this line more lifelike than a sculp- 
tured slab.” 


IN a footnote to the first insta!ment of Mark Twain’s new story of “Tom 
Sawyer,” in Harjper's Monthly, the author says: ‘Strange as the inci- 
dents of this story are, they are not inventions, but facts—even to the 
public confession of the accused. I take them from an old-time Swedish 
criminal trial, change the actors, and transfer the scene to America. I 
have added some details, but only acouple of them are important ones.” 


SPEAKING of hereditary literary talent, 7he Sf. James's Gazette finds 
that itisa very rare thing. It says: * Thinking over the great names of 
English literature, the only cases that occur to one are the Coleridges, the 
Disraelis, and the Lyttons, and some would add the Mills; and, with the 
possible exception of Samuel Taylor and Hartley Coleridge, there can not 
in these cases be much talk of genius transmitted. In France there are 
the cases of the two Crébillons and Dumas /ére and Dumas /i/s ; and if 
Edmond de Goncourt's critical insight is to be depended on, we shall have 
to add a Daudet fere and Daudet fi/s. Felix Mendelssohn’s father used to 
complain that he never in the world’s regard had an independent existence 
The first half of his life he was merely the son of Moses Mendelssohn, the 
philosopher, and the second half merely the father of Felix Mendelssohn, 
the composer.” 


THE recent death of the American sculptor, Olin Levi Warner, calls 
forth the following remarks from Harfer's Weekly: ‘“*Hardly a greater 
loss could have been met by native art thanin the death of Mr. Warner, 
who, while a man of great nobility of character and a singular charm of 
manner, was an artist of the purest type, whose work was individual, 
serious, and beautiful. Hecombined in his productions a spirit as pure as 
the antique with an intense and virile modernness, a feeling for beauty of 
form, a sensitive modeling. and a picturesqueness of aspect which are 
inspiring. It was in bust portraiture, both in the round and in medallion, 
that perhaps the most perfect expression of his art is enjoyed, but the fine 
quality of the little he had done of a monumental character shows that his 
death, at the age of fifty-two, has deprived us of probably manv noble 
works. In his medaltion portraits Mr. Warner stood shoulder to shoulder 
with the medalists of the Italian Renaissance and the small contemporary 
French group.” 
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SCIENCE. 


EFFECT OF ATMOSPHERIC PRESSURE ON 
THE EARTH. 


N an article on ‘“‘ Atmospheric Pressure,” Henry Harries writes 
| as follows of the possible effects of this pressure and its vari- 
ations on the globe. After reminding us of the fact that the 
barometer in violent storms may stand at heights differing by 
several inches in different places at the same time, and in the 
same place at intervals of a few hours, and that this means that 
tremendous weights are being rapidly shifted on the earth’s sur- 
face, an inch fall of the barometer in Great Britain corresponding 
to a decrease of pressure of 108 billion tons over the whole coun- 
try, Mr. Harries goes on as follows (Longman’s Magazine, 
August) : 


“There are good reasons for believing that the earth—' this too, 
too solid earth,’ as many of us suppose it to be—feels these enor- 
mous changes of weight, and responds to them much in the same 
way as an orange would respond to the pressure and the with- 
drawal of a finger. It must be remembered that the surface of 
the globe is dotted all over with moving cyclones and anti-cyclones 
differing in weight to the extent of many hundreds of thousands 
of millions of tons, so that the idea that the earth’s outer crust is 
about as unstable as a jelly is not so absurd as it might appear at 
first sight. Prof. G. H. Darwin, after some careful experiments 
conducted at Cambridge, has calculated that even if the earth 
were so solid as to have the rigidity of glass, it would still mean 
that with a barometric range of only two inches we should be at 
least three or four inches nearer the center of the earth when the 
mercury is at its highest than when it touches its lowest point. 
The experiments of the late Dr. von Rebeur Paschwitz strongly 
confirm Professor Darwin's conclusions, for they show that even 
when the barometer rises such a short distance as y part of an 
inch there is a perceptible deflection of the plumb-line. In the 
determination of the geographical position of places observers 
have been puzzled at the discrepancies in the results obtained at 
different periods, but it now seems to be recognized that they 
musf be largely attributed to the tilting of the ground in one 
direction or another, according to the disposition of atmospheric 
pressure, and that this is sufficient to introduce a difference of 
several miles in the results. It is true we are not conscious of 
this sinking and elevating process; it takes place at such a very 
imperceptible rate, perhaps occasionally two or three inches in 
twenty-four hours, but delicate and carefully balanced astronom- 
ical and seismological instruments tell us very clearly that the 
ground is never at perfect rest, it has, in fact, been likened toa 
jelly. Whether the variations of barometric pressure contribute 
directly to the production of earth tremors and earthquakes has 
not been definitely determined, altho the connection is more than 
suspected. Thus in Japan, where the barometric fluctuations are 
more frequent and of greater extent in winter than in summer, 
earthquakes are fully twice as numerous in the former as in the 
latter season.” 


On the liquid portions of the globe the variation in atmospheric 
pressure has, of course, a still greater effect. Says Mr. Harries: 


“It is probably easier to understand that water would be influ- 
enced by changes in the weight of the superincumbent air. Our 
tide-tables predict the height of the tide every day, but under 
normal barometric conditions, the actual height being regulated 
by circumstances, so that corrections are necessary according as 
the barometer is above or below the average. In the official 
Channel Pilot, published by the Admiralty, it is said of Dover 
Harbor that ‘it is on record that during equinoctial spring tides 
with a high barometer and a strong northeasterly wind, the tide 
at high water has receded 4% feet below the datum of low water, 
ordinary springs.’ Under the great anticyclone of January, 
1882, the Mediterranean at Antibes was lowered about a foot, M. 
Faye attributing this to the exceptionally high pressure. Curi- 
ously enough, inland lakes were similarly depressed at this time, 
Constance being lower than at any time during three quarters of 
a century previously, the result being that lacustrine habitations 
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were laid bare, and nephrite axes and other ancient objects were 
brought to light. 

“The most interesting and important feature of the meteorology 
of the North Atlantic Ocean is the great anticyclone which lies 
over the Horse latitudes practically all the year round. No 
doubt this permanent area of high atmospheric pressure accounts 
for the saucer-like depression of the surface of the ocean known 
as the Sargasso Sea, a region where large quantities of so-called 
gulf-weed accumulate, very little of the fucus escaping into 
higher levels. One of the derelict ships about which so much has 
been heard of late in and out of Parliament was the schooner 
Fannie £. Wolston, abandoned off Cape Hatteras on October 15, 
1891. Drifting down into the Sargasso Sea, the helpless wan- 
derer simply moved hither and thither within this shallow de- 
pression for more than three years before she finally disappeared.” 


A RAIN-STORM IN A BEAKER. 


HE following interesting experiment, in which all the 
phenomena of atmospheric evaporation, condensation, and 
precipitation are imitated on a small scale with alcohol, is com- 
municated by its inventor, Professor Errera, of Brussels Uni- 
versity, to Cze/ e¢ Zerre, Paris. We translate below the princi- 
pal parts of the description : 


“Take a cylindrical beaker of Bohemian glass about 20 cm. [8 
inches] high by 12 [5 inches]in diameter; fill it half-full of strong 
alcohol, g2 per cent., cover it 
with a saucer and heat it in 
the water-bath. It must be 
heated a long time, so that 
the liquid, the whole vase, 
and the saucer may reach a 
high temperature and that a 
certain equilibrium may be 
established between them 
without going so far as to 
boil the alcohol. Then re- 
move the whole from the 
water-bath, taking care not 
to agitate the liquid, place on 
a wooden table, and observe. 
The heated liquid gives off 
vapor of alcoho] in abun- 
dance; at the end of some 
minutes the saucer is suffi- 
ciently cooled and the vapors 
begin to condense in _ its 
neighborhood. Soon clearly visible clouds begin thus to form, and 
these resolve in turn into very fine droplets of rain that fall regu- 
larly, vertically, and in innumerable quantity, into the liquid. 
The droplets, measured by the horizontal microscope, are on the 
average from 4o to 50 millionths of a millimeter in diameter; 
they are sometimes larger, often smaller. This interesting spec- 
tacle may last nearly half an hour. At the outset the vapors rise 
nearly as far as the saucer. But as the whole becomes cooled the 
level where condensation takes place naturally falls more and 
more, till above the zone of clouds may be seen a perfectly clear 
space. We have now, on a small scale, a representation of the 
whole aqueous atmospheric circulation; the evaporating liquid 
represents the ocean; at the top is the clear sky; below, the 
clouds from which actual rain falls back into the ocean (see 
illustration). Only, instead of water, the whole is formed of 
alcohol... . 

‘Our experiment is susceptible of divers variations. After re- 
moving the beaker from the water-bath, if we substitute for the 
warm saucer a cold one, the differences of temperature from one 
point to the other of the system being much greater, the phenom- 
enon is exaggerated; whirlwinds and squalls are produced when 
the alcohol is yet very warm, and when the part of the vessel 
above the level of the liquid chances to be hotter on one side than 
the other (which often happens) the vapors of alcohol may be seen 
to rotate regularly around a horizontal axis; they rise continually 
along the warm side and descend on that which is cooler. That 
this rotation has really the cause that I have indicated is proved 
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by the fact that cooling the side on which the vapors rise reverses 
it; this can easily be done by the application of strips of filter- 
paper soaked in cold water.”—7ranslated for Tue Literary 
DIGEST. 


A NEST MADE OF BUBBLES. 


HE paradise fish of Japan, which builds a nest for its eggs 

from glutinous bubbles, is now brought to this country and 

can, according to the San Francisco A.raminer, be bought at a 

low price of any fancier in that city. We quote the following 
description of its habits from 7he Scéentific American: 


“The habits of these creatures are remarkably interesting, and, 
unlike goldfish, they will breed in an aquarium or even in a 
glass globe. ‘They produce three or four broods of young annu- 
ally, so that the owner is likely to be able to make money by dis- 
posing of the increase. 

“The nests they make are very odd indeed, being composed 
entirely of air-bubbles. When the time for mating arrives the 
male fish undergoes a striking change in his appearance. Ordi- 
narily he is of a dull, silvery color, but now he exhibits stripes of 
red, blue, and green, with streaks of brightest orange on the ven- 
tral fins. Such is the costume in which he goes a-wooing. 

“Later on the female proceeds to construct the family nest at 
the surface of the water. Swallowing air, she ejects it in the 
shape of bubbles, which are held and made permanent by gluti- 
nous capsules from asecretion inhermouth. Having got together 
in this way a sufficient mass of bubbles, she proceeds to lay. 

“At this stage the female paradise fish seems always to be 
seized with a strange desire to gobble her own eggs. This she 
would inevitably do but for the watchfulness of the male, who 
prevents her, taking the eggs in his mouth and ejecting them be- 
neath the mass of bubbles, to which they rise and find a resting- 
place among them. Sometimes he will conduct his mate under 
the nest, so that the eggs as they are laid may ascend to it. 
When laying is finished he keeps guard over the nest, attacking 
the female if she comes near. Meanwhile he busies himself in 
the making of fresh bubbles to take the place of those which 
chance to burst. 

“This performance is kept up for five days, at the end of which 
the young are hatched out. They can not swim, but cling like 
little tadpoles to the bubbles. If one falls to the bottom, as hap- 
pens now and then, the papa fish takes it in his mouth and dis- 
gorges it among the bubbles again. His watchfulness is contin- 
ued until the little fishes are able to take care of themselves. 

“They grow fast in a glass globe or aquarium, attaining a 
length of three or four inches. They thrive best on chopped 
angle worms, but raw beef cut fine will serve as a substitute. 
Apparently they are exclusively carnivorous. Care must be taken 
not to expose them to cold, which quickly kills them.” 


Photography in the Detection of Crime.-- From 
the 7agliche Rundschau,” says The Medical News, “we \earn 
of a practical use of photography in the detection of crime that is 
novel and ingenious. The murder of a woman was traced to one 
of two men—her husband and a neighbor. Each had hairs upon 
hisclothes. Dr. Jeserich, ‘the inventor of criminal photography,’ 
photographed the clothes of the suspected men, and the cameras 
disclosed the fact that the hairs on the husband's clothes were 
from his wife’s head, while the other prisoner had hairs from his 
own head on his clothing. The same scientist has shown that the 
differences in inks used in writing and in altering a document can 
be shown clearly in a photograph of the document. Even on 
surfaces from which, to the eye, all trace of writing has been 
erased, the camera reveals legible characters; and the forger or 
thief fails of his purpose of irrevocably destroying the original 
purport of the document with which he tampers. Were all possi- 
ble agencies known to science used by scientists in the detection 
of crime, these would be ‘troublous times ’ for malefactors.” 





IT is reported that James P. Pemberton, of Chattanooga, Tenn., has 
invented a device by which a central operator may electrically operate any 
number of linotype machines in different parts of the country, and thus 
practically do the typesetting for any number of newspapers, doing away 
with receiving operators, telegraph editors, and linotype operators. 
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ALLEGED TRANSMUTATION OF SILVER INTO 
GOLD. 


|* has been asserted in several of the New York daily papers 

(7%e Press, August 8, The Evening Sun, August 1, and 
The Journal, August 16) that Dr. Stephen H. Emmens ha dis- 
covered a chemical process by which silver may be transmuted 
intogold. These announcements brought aletter to Dr. Emmens 
from the editor of Zhe :uyineering and Mining Journal on 
August 23, asking him to reply to certain questions regarding his 
To this Dr. Emmens replied substantially that he had 
no intention of cheapening gold by revealing his secret, but added 
that “the essence of my discovery consists in the extension to 


processes, 


solid bodies and molecules fer se of Andrews’s doctrine of criti- 


cal temperatures.” This information was objected to in a second 
letter as indefinite, and the correspondence closed with another 


from Dr. Emmens in which he says: 


“Ido not agree with you in thinking that the interests of the 
public would be served by proof being given at the present time 
of the possibility of manufacturing gold. Iam of opinion that if 
such absolute, incontrovertible proof were made public at the 
present time the effect would be to strike away the foundation of 
all commerce and thus to cause widespread confusion and ruin to 
prevail. 

“TI do not regard the discovery of the transmutation of metals 
as of a beneficent character; and its only legitimate development 
will, in my judgment, be attained by keeping it in as few hands 
as possible. 

“Tam cynical enough to doubt the existence of any ‘disinter- 
ested seekers after truth.’ You, yourself, have the interests of 
your Journal to care for. University professors are not usually 
regarded as unmindful of their loaves and fishes and popular 
adulation. The mining expert who reads your pages seeks after 
truth in order to acquire knowledge which he may sell for a pro- 
fessional guerdon. In short, I feel I may safely challenge you 
to name any individuals, or classes of individuals, that pursue 
truth without any impulsion of self-interest. 

“TI do not, therefore, feel myself called upon to sacrifice the 
fortunes of my friends and fellow men in general at the shrine of 
a deity whom no one worships.” 


The original statement in 7e Juurna/, August 16, signed by 
Dr. Emmens, contains the following paragraphs, which may give 
some idea of what he claims to have done: 


“It is, of course, out of the question for me to make public the 
whole of our knowledge in this matter. But I may without 
danger to our interests give a general explanation of our work 
which will be satisfactory to the scientific world. 

“Our starting-point, so far as silver and gold were concerned, 
was afforded by the remarkable discoveries of Mr. Cary Lea with 
regard to the changes that could, by laboratory methods, be in- 
duced in the molecular structure of metallic silver. That gentle- 
man discovered a means of causing silver while still in a metallic 
condition to enter into aqueous solution. 

“In other words, he discovered a method of reducing metallic 
silver to a condition of extremely minute subdivision. It was 
found, as might have been expected by anybody familiar with the 
periodic law of the elements, that this subdivision of metallic 
silver was attended by very considerable changes in the physical 
properties of the substance. 

“The inference was obvious that if such subdivisions could be 
pushed a stage further, the silver molecules would become dis- 
sociated if they were in themselves of composite structure. And 
as all chemists have long been agreed respecting the reality of 
such composite structure, we felt absolutely sure of our ground. 

“Accordingly, when by certain physical methods and by the 
aid of certain apparatus, we succeeded in bringing about further 
subdivision of the silver, we were not surprised to find that the 
substance obtained differed so far from ordinary silver that it 
could no longer be regarded as the same elementary substance. 
It seemed to require a new name and a new chemical symbol. 

“Inasmuch, therefore, as our theory was that this substance 
was common to both gold and silver, and in reality was the raw 
material out of which both gold and silver were constructed by 
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the hand of nature, we named the substance ‘argentaurum.’ We 
also gave it the chemical symbol ‘ Ar.’” 


Dr. Emmens goes on to say that further test showed that this 
substance was identical, so far as all known properties went, with 
ordinary gold, and that he believes it to be gold. He estimates 
that the waste in the transformation is about twenty-five per 
cent., and the cost sixteen dollars an ounce, so that the profit 
would be considerable. He adds, in a later statement : 


“The metal which we have made from silver answers every 
test to which the United States Government Assay Office subjects 
the gold offered there for sale. It is, therefore, gold to all in- 
tents and purposes. This metal made from pure silver by the 
process discovered by us could be proved to be gold in a court of 
law. It not only answers every test of the government mints, 
but it also has every quality required by the gold of commerce, 
having the same color, weight, and strength.” 


It is needless to say that scientific men do not believe Dr. 
Emmens. While none of them deny that such a transformation 
as he claims to have effected is not abstractly impossible, and 
while many believe already that all metals are merely allotropic 
forms of some one primitive base, they are not willing to accept 
Dr. Emmens'’s unsupported word for it, that he has succeeded in 
imitating Conan Doyle’s “Raffles Haw.” The opinion of Zhe 
Engineering and Mining Journal appears in the following edi- 
torial note published in the same issue (September 5) with the 
correspondence referred to above : 


“Since the army of the over-credulous is large and great injury 
might result from the unfounded and unattainable expectations 
that would undoubtedly be raised, and are even now circulating 
by ignorant or designing persons, concerning Dr. Emmens'’s dis- 
covery, it appears proper that 7he Engineering and Mining 
Journal should even now say that so far as our knowledge goes 
there is nothing yet known that gives any firm ground for a 
belief in the transmutation of the elements; in fact the tendency 
of scientific investigation seems to lead to the opposite conclu- 
sion. Neither is there anything in Dr. Emmens’s statements 
that would convince any careful investigator that he has suc- 
ceeded in converting silver into gold. 

“Paraff claimed some years ago that he could convert copper 
into gold, yet notwithstanding the undoubted fact that this an- 
nouncement transmuted much of other people’s gold into his gold, 
the outcome was disastrous to him when the courts of barbarous 
Peru required him to perform the transmutation in their presence. 

“But perhaps Dr. Emmens’s ‘discovery’ is only for present 
political purposes.” | 


The Recent Total Eclipse.—Advices from the various 
parties sent out to observe the recent total eclipse indicate that 
almost all of them failed, owing to unsatisfactory weather. The 
results are thus summed up in an article in Nature ; 


“Observations of the recent total eclipse were made impossible 
by clouds. From all along the line of observers, the same report 
of foiled intentions has been received. At Vadso, and in the 
neighborhood, the sun was entirely obscured during totality, and 
no observations of scientific importance were obtained. The 
party of Russian astronomers who stationed themselves at the 
village of Orloffskoe, on the Amoor, were equally unsuccessful in 
making observations. The eclipse was visible as a partial eclipse 
at Tokyo, but at Akeshi, in the island of Yezo, where the 
Japanese, American, and British observers had set up their in- 
struments, the weather was wet and the sky cloudy, and it is 
reported that the preparations made ended in a fiasco. It is not 
definitely known what happened at Esashi, where Professor Todd 
and Dr. Deslandres were stationed, but little hope of success is 
entertained. A telegram received at Copenhagen from Bodo, 
Norway, states that a photographer from Flensburg has taken 
eleven photographs of the eclipse at Bredvik, on the Skjerstad 
Fiord, but more details are needed before an opinion can be ex- 
pressed as to their value. News has yet to be received from the 
British observing party at Nova Zembla, and from the expedi- 
tions of the Russian Astronomical Society stationed at Enontekis 
(Finland), the mouth of the Obi, and Olekminsk, on the Lena.” 
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SOME METHODS OF HEATING HOUSES. 
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RUSSIAN writer, Pierre Klementitch de Engelmeyer, who 

discusses this subject in La Nature (August 8), finds that 
the Parisians, to whom he addresses himself, do not know how 
to heat their houses properly, and he proceeds to give them some 
instruction as to how these things are done in Russia. Wein 
this country do not acknowledge our need of instruction in such 
a subject, but in M. de Engelmeyer’s discussion of the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of different methods there is much in- 
formation that may in- 
terest an American 
reader. After a prelim- 
inary description of the 
Parisian burning in front 
and freezing behind at 
his open fire, the author 
proceeds as follows: 





“Do you take account 
of the waste of your com- 
bustible? Does your fire- 
place heat your room? 
Not a bit; it heats the 
clouds. In this heating of the clouds there is, it is true, a slight 
loss of heat, a mere bagatelle, perhaps a twentieth, of which your 
room robs the clouds, and which is due to radiation solely. 

“In Russia, in the first place, all the windows have double 
sashes, as I have also seen occasionally in Paris. In the second 
place it is not a fireplace but a stove that does the heating. This 
is a good system; a tube a takes in air from without and brings 
it to the interior of the stove, where the air is heated, while re- 
maining pure, while the smoke of combustion is carried off by an- 
other channel, ¢, c. This pure heated air enters the room by the 
register 4. Altho the combustion absorbs a certain quantity of 
air, there issues from the orifice 6 much more, so that the pres- 
sure of the air in the room is always a little greater than that of 
the air outside. Thanks to this surplus, imperceptible to the 
barometer, not only is the cold air from without not drawn into 
the room, but, on the contrary, the heated air of the room is 
pressed outward through the interstices of the walls and win- 
dows. Now it follows, first, that there are no drafts, and sec- 
ondly that the outside wall of the room is almost as warm as the 
others, while the powerful inward draught of a fireplace (Fig. 1) 
by filtering the exterior air through the wall, chills it, as most 
Parisians know. 

“Now heating by stove (Fig. 2) compared with that by fire- 
place (Fig. 1) presents 
two advantages that pro- 
duce a marked degree of 
comfort : the suppression 
of drafts and the heat- 
ing of the walls. As to 
the radiation, which 
takes place with the fire- 
place, the stove has that 
also. Besides this, the 
air is also heated by 
contact. And finally, as 
may be imagined, the 
stove heats the clouds 
less than it does the 
room, and hence is vastly more economical than the fire- 
place. 

“Very often we find in Russia the system of hot-water heating 
shown in Fig. 3. The main tube 48 leads from a boiler placed 
in the basement. The hot water rises by its own expansion, and 
is too hot to be employed directly for heating. So the main tube 
is carefully isolated and buried in the body of the wall. Branches 
like a-e leave the main tube, conduct the water to radiators 6 or 
da, and carry it back considerably cooled to the boiler in the base- 
ment. The circulation of the water in the heating branches a-e is 
regulated to the taste of user by valves placed, for instance, on 
the branch ¢. The conduits @ and ¢ are ordinarily masked. The 
heating apparatus placed in the corners (4) are called ‘columns’ 
and consist of double cylinders conducting the water through the 
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cylindrical space and leaving the air free passage in the center. 
Other devices called * batteries,’ placed commonly under the win- 
dows, present an enlargement of the conducting-tube . . . and 
a great heating surface. .. . 

“This mode of heating by hot water presents several advan- 
tages: it is very economical where the proprietor of a building 
heats all the apartments in it. It does not encumber the room. 
. . . The trouble with this mode of heating is that it does not 
renew the air and that 
hence ventilation has to 


be specially provided 
for.” 
The author next de- 


scribes the ordinary hot- 


air furnace or heater, 


and says of it: 


“Heating by furnace 
has two advantages: it 
does not encumber the 
room at all, and_ it 
changes the air. But it 
also presents an inconvenience; it produces a disagreeable cur- 
rent of air issuing from the register. 

“To obviate several inconveniences at a time, I propose the 
new method of heating represented in Fig. 4. The register 4 of 
the pipe a does not open directly into the room, but into a free 
space c between the wall and an inner partitiond. This space 
¢ surrounds the room, consequently all the walls are heated. The 
air enters the room by a register, or better by a series of orifices, 
é é, arranged at the base of the outside wall opposite the opening 
4. The admission of the air by 4 should be regulable, as may be 
understood. 

“See now what advantages my method of heating present: The 
currents of air that issue from ordinary registers are done away 
with. The heated air rises to the top of the space ¢ and de- 
scends, giving to the partition @ part of its heat, so that it enters 
into the room by e, having almost the temperature of the air con- 
tainedintheroom. This 
continual afflux of air 
raises the pressure in the 
room, as we have seen 
in Fig. 2... . The en- 
tire surface of the orifices 
, € being considerably 
larger than that of the 
opening 4, it is seen that 
the air will enter through 
them with a minimum 
velocity, not inconveni- 
encing any one, even in 
the immediate vicinity. 
The temperature of the 
air admitted through 4, and its quantity, should be such that 
the walls have, at the height of a man’s head, a temperature 
slightly higher than that of the air in the room. The higher 
parts of the walls will have a higher temperature, and there will 
be a slight radation of heat from above, analogous to that which 
takes place in nature from aclearsky. .. . 

“The reader will perhaps he astonished that I describe my sys- 
tem of heating thus without having patented it. The good reader 
is even ready to admire my generosity; but I hasten to disen- 
chant him on this point. The mode of heating just described 
was not invented by me, but seems to be as old as Vesuvius. 
Why Vesuvius? Because I have seen this double partition in the 
Roman baths at Pompeii."—7vanslated for Tue LITERARY 
DicEsr. 


FIG. 3. 
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FIG. 4. 


Discovering Comets by Accident.—The following in- 
cidents of accidental discoveries of comets, within his own expe- 
rience, are related by the veteran comet-seeker, Prof. Lewis 
Swift, in The Observer (September): “My own discovery of a 
comet in 1895 was a strange one. Among my newly discovered 
nebule at Rochester, N. Y., was one whose place, owing to the 
breaking of the driving clock cord, I could not at the time accu- 
rately determine, so, one morning, setting the telescope by the 
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circles, I put my eye to the glass and lo! a new comet was in the 
field. It is not easily possible to think of anything more for- 
tuitous than that. It is asif a blind man were to fire a gun into 
the air and bring down a bird. On another occasion, in some 
former year, I had searched from nightfall to dawn for four con- 
secutive nights, until, weary indeed with watching, I would sleep 
and dream and waken and gaze alternately. But at the end of 
this period, about a half-hour before daylight, feeling somewhat 
disheartened, I left the telescope, but, sleepy as I was, a small area 
of sky unswept for weeks caught my eye, and I turned my glass 
thither, and in less than five minutes I had found comet a 1878. 
. . . In 1862, having read in the New York 7zmes of the discov- 
ery of a bright and rapid moving comet northeast of the North 
star, I that evening essayed to find it, which I did readily, as I 
supposed. . . . It soon disappeared behind a building. I made 
no announcement of the observation save to remark to my neigh- 
bors that I had seen the new comet, but some four days subse- 
quent the same newspaper told of the finding of another comet 
northeast of the North star by Tuttle, which was the one, the 
‘accident,’ discovered by myself two days previous. 
founding of the two was a very natural mistake.” 


The con- 


Avoidance of Vibration in Steamsnips.—A de- 
spatch to the Philadelphia Aecord states that a device for lessen- 
ing vibration in steamers has been invented by Consul Schlick, 
of Hamburg, Germany. Says the despatch: “How the placing 
the machinery upon the longitudinal axis of the vessel reacts upon 
the vessel itself, and how the vibrations are more or less power- 
ful in consequence of its position, is shown in a striking manner 
by Consul Schlick by means of a very cleverly constructed model. 

. . He found that if placed at a certain point vibration would 
be absolutely imperceptible. His most important discovery, 
however, is the fact that an engine may be adapted to any loca- 
tion within a ship by changing its arrangement, so that vibration 
in a steamer may be absolutely avoided. Schlick has produced a 
four-cylinder engine, which works almost noiselessly, and which 
may be placed at any point of the longitudinal axis of a plank 
without creating any vibration. Its construction is different from 
present four-cylinder engines only in the different arrangement of 
the four cranks, which are set at angles other than go degrees in 
reference to each other. It is likely that the vessels of the 
German navy will be provided with the new system.” 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


The Medical Times says that the Shah of Persia has selected as his family 
physician Dr. William S. Vaneman, ofthe University of Pennsylvania, 1888 


THE discovery of the X rays has revived interest in the so-called “ odic 
force”’ described in the last century by Baron von Reichenbach, some of 
whose alleged experiments are said to have resembled those that may be 
performed with cathode rays. Says /ndustries and /ron: **A writer inan 
electrical contemporary has the hardihood to assert that to Reichenbach, 
and not Réntgen, belongs the honor of ‘discovering the ray which makes 
solid matter transparent.’ We were the first to draw attention to the 
curious analogy that exists between a portion of Reichenbach’s work and 
the discovery of Professor Réntgen. But no one can maintain that Reich- 
enbach was in any real way the precursor of Réntgen. It is true that 
Reichenbach professed to have discovered ‘magnetic rays,’ but their 
demonstration rested upon evidence whose correctness has not yet been 
proved and which is of a kind very difficult to prove at all.” 


‘SOME of our chief authorities on power appear to be of opinion that 
liquid fuel is likely to displace coal in the near future over a large area,” 
says 7he /ron and Coal Trades Review. ‘‘ The residue of the distillation of 
petroleum or shale oil, known by the name of mazouth and astatkis, is 
successfully used on more than seventy-two locomotives on the Volga 
Railway. In England there has recently been constructed a torpedo-boat 
of about eighty-six tons displacement. She has a double bottom divided 
up into eight water-tight compartments, which are used astanks or bunk- 
ers for the oil, and which holds from fifteen tons to sixteen tons. As these 
compartments are emptied of the liquid fuel they are filled with water, so 
that the draught and stability of the boat remains always the same. This 
boat’s engines are ordinary triple-expansion. The boiler is of the ordinary 
locomotive type, with the special fittings necessary for liquid-fuel burn- 
ing. It is fitted with thirty-one oil jets, which are fed by a Worthington 
pump, which draws the fuel from the double bottom and delivers it into a 
cylindrical tank, where it is put under air pressure. It has been claimed 
that the results of all trials up to the present time have been to show that 
there are only two Ways of burning liquid fuel, viz., either by means of 


atomizers for large powers or gasifiers for small powers. Of course, in 


England, where coal is cheap, and oil or petroleum so relatively dear, we 
could hardly expect the latter to make such headway asin Russia or the 
Balkan States.”’ 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


MOSES AND LORD CHIEF JUSTICE RUSSELL. 


N his address before the convention of the American Bar As- 

sociation, August 20, Chief Justice Russell, in endeavoring 

to show the progress that human society has made, said: “The 

Mosaic law enjoined the principle of an eye for an eye, a tooth 

foratooth. The Christian law enjoins that we love our enemies 
and that we do good to these who hate us.” 

The American Israelite, after paying high tribute to other 
parts of the speech, as well as to the speaker, proceeds at some 
length to criticize this utterance and to disprove its accuracy. 
We quote the criticism at considerable length : 


“This does not appear to us a juridical statement, it is simply 
theological; not the outcome of stucies in law, but the mere repe- 
tition of a theological saying set afloat by some zealous advocate 
of Christian versus Mosaic sentiment. When the Chief Justice 
said, ‘we are commanded’ he meant himself and other Christians 
who cherish such a religious belief, and these are by no means all 
or even the majority of people that are interested in justice and 
law. .He undoubtedly knows that no code of law exists, none 
could exist on the principles of the ‘Sermcn on the Mount,’ trom 
which these phrases are taken. The gentleman is certainly aware 
that law and love are different terms, the former intends to up- 
hold justice and order in the human family, while the latter de- 
sires to advance happiness and good-fellowship among all. Love 
is lawless and law is loveless. Anyhow there existed no code of 
laws in Christendom that stood on the principle of love, not even 
in England or Scotland. 

“Law is communal and love is individual. Still if his lordship 
meant to say that the laws of any community should not counter- 
act the dicta of love, he only, unconsciously we suppose, fell in 
with Moses, as both Hillel and Jesus understood him, viz., ‘ Love 
thy neighbor as thyself’ is the principal law, to which Hillel 
added ‘ This is the main law, the balance of the law is its com- 
mentary.’ Unconsciously we say; for if consciously, he could 
not have placed the Christian laws in contradistinction to the 
Mosaic laws, especially not, as this verdict is contrary to the very 
words of Jesus and of Paul also. 

“This leads us back to the first part of his lordship’s statement, 
viz.: ‘The Mosaic law enjoins the principle of an eye for an eye, 
a tooth for a tooth.’ A principle? We never knew that a special 
law to meet a particular emergency is in jurisprudence a princi- 
ple. That eye-for-an-eye and a tooth-for-a-tooth law in the 
Mosaic code is a special law to meet a certain emergency, and no 
principle. So the ancient lawyers among the Pharisees under- 
stood it, and it was one of their main objections to the Sadducees 
that they took this and every other Jaw of Moses in its literal and 
most rigorous sense (see Meguillath Tanith, often quoted in the 
Talmud). The history of jurisprudence in the ancient Israel tes- 
tifies, that the jus reta/ionzs was not a principle of the Mosaic 
law, and could not be made one by induction from two special 
laws intended originally to meet some particular emergencies. 
Nor will any student of the Mosaic law as a whole, as a system 
of legislation, who knows its humane provisions, its tender care 
bestowed upon the poor, the needy, the weak, the helpless; the 
unlimited protection it affords to human life, limbs, health, honor, 
and happiness of every individual, the home-born and the 
stranger, Israelite or Gentile, as no other code, ancient or modern, 
ever did—ever admit that this same code had made the jus re- 
talionzs a principle in its penal code. In all cases except these 
two the law dictates punishments for crimes exactly as ‘we’ do 
now, fine, imprisonment (or selling into bondage), stripes, expa- 
triation, death. These then are the cases, one should think, from 
which a principle may be abstracted, but not from the two special 
cases which in connection with the entire system must be con- 
sidered exceptional cases. 

“This ‘eye-for-eye’ law occurs twice in the Mosaic code, in 
Ex. xxi. 22--27 and Lev. xxiv. 19-21. In the first case it is stated 
there, ‘If men strive and hurt a woman with child, so that her 
fruit depart from her. . . . If any mischief follow (to the woman) 
thou shalt (or mayest) give life for life, eye for eye.’ In the 
first verse, if no mischief happened to the woman, ‘he shall be 
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surely punished, according as the woman's husband will lay upon 
him, and he shall pay as the jndges determine.’ Here it says way 
way» ‘he shall surely be punished ;’ how? ‘He shall pay;' how 
much? As the judges may determine. In the second case it is 
not the language of law, it says ann» ‘ Zhou mayest give* life 
for life,’ etc. Anyhow it does not command it. It looks rather 
as if the people had been used to the jus reta/zonis as it was en- 
forced in Egypt, and to take the law in their own hands, and this 
law was to prevent it. If a woman was thus hurt, the judges 
must decide the quantity of the fine of punishment, as in every 
other case, and they can not consider the demise of that unborn 
child a capital crime. But if the woman also be hurt, then the 
culprit would hardly be able to escape the revenge of the enraged 
masses—the law was given in the wilderness, where so many tens 
of thousands were encamped in close proximity—it would not 
be in the power of the law to save him from the hands of the 
avengers. So the law appeared to the ancient lawyers of the 
Pharisees. The populace may deal with him eye foreye. This 
was prevented afterward by the cities of refuge in the various 
parts of the country. More than this could not be made of that 
special law. 

“The same is the case with the second passage (in Leviticus) 
in case of the blasphemer, that is, one who publicly curses Jeho- 
vah, and this like the case of smiting a woman with child was 
certainly considered a cause of wild and unmanageable excite- 
ment in the camp that might lead to lawless bloodshed and over- 
riding all law and its legitimate organs. The lawgiver in the 
wilderness had to provide for such an emergency, and he did. 
He first ordains (Lev. xxiv. 15) that one that curses his particu- 
lar god is a sinner, but is not to be punished by man. Verse 16 
the law ordains that he who curses Jehovah shall be put to death. 
In verse 17 and 18 it is ordained, that in every other case only 
he who kills shall be put to death, but he who slays an animal 
shall pay life for life, which was anti-Egyptian, and shows clearly 
that ‘life for life’ means no jus retalionzs, it only signifies fine 
in money, as above, by decision of the judges. Then in verse 19 
he says again, as in the first case, ‘If a man gzveth a blemish to 
his fellow man, in such sedition which might be caused by the 
blasphemer’—it is not the legal terminology at all—‘as he hath 
done it might be done to him,’ viz. : 

“*Breach for breach, eye for eye, tooth for tooth: as he hath caused a 
blemish in a man, so shall it be caused to him again.’ 

“Then in verse 21 the law repeats the quintessence of the whole 
paragraph. ‘He that slayeth a beast shall pay for it, and he 
(only) that slayeth a man shall be put to death, declaring evi- 
dently, that the eye-for-eye statement is not the law, it is a mere 
statement of what might happen, not in the land, indeed, but in 
the wilderness. 

“But if this exegesis with the historical understanding of these 
two passages by the ancient lawyers of the Pharisees be set aside, 
for reasons unknown to us—there is yet no ground for a principle 
to be based upon, as these passages can be understood only as 
noticing two special and exceptional cases under particular cir- 
cumstances, in contradiction and contrary to the tenor and ten- 
dency of the Mosaic code as a system of legislation.” 





Are Princes Worth Praying For ?—That the Vatican 
is anxious to be on good terms with the great republics of the 
world is easily discernible from the latest encyclicals of the Pope. 
It may, however, be unknown to most people that this demo- 
cratic tendency in the Vatican has been extended so far as to 
publish an indirect prohibition of prayers for princes. German 
papers point tothe following notice in the Osservatore Cattolico, 
Rome: 


“It is well known that, among other well-established formulas, 
the Pope commands the faithful to pray for peace and unison 
among Christian princes. Of late, however, pious Catholics have 
more than once asked who the ‘Christian’ princes are whose peace 
and unison might be regarded as worth praying for. Fortwenty- 
six years the Pope, the most legitimate of all secular princes, has 
been deprived of his. possessions, not to mention that such princes 
as the ruler of Bulgaria, who has deserted the Church, do not 
deserve the prayers of the pious. In view of these facts His 





* 123 always implies free-will gift, as is evident from its noun M3>n, and 
nowhere implies ‘impose ” or “ enforce ;"' it is no legal term at all. 
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Holiness Leo XIII. has modified the above-mentioned formula. 
In future the prayer will be for ‘the liberty of the Church and for 
peace and unison among Christian nations rather than the 
princes."— 7ranslated for Tur Literary Drcest. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY’S CALL TO CHRISTEN- 
DOM. 


“THE discussion as to whether the twentieth century begins in 

the year 1900 or 1g01 seems to be somewhat out of order 
when we are reminded that it begins in neither year, but from 
The editor of 7he Homiletic Review 
reminds us of this fact, and bases upon it an urgent plea fora 
final nineteenth-century rally in behalf of the immediate evangel- 
ization of the world. 
reprinted in a number of church papers: 


three to four years earlier. 


We quote from the editorial, which is being 


“The nineteenth century of the Christian era will close and 
the twentieth century begin somewhere between Christmas of this 
year (1896) and February to April of next year (1897). This has 
been established by the investigations and calculations of the 
best scholarship; so that it may be said to be universally ac- 
knowledged that Christ was not born on Christmas in the year 754 
after the founding of Rome—as Dionysius mistakenly put it in 
making, up our common chronology, and as the Roman Church 
indorsed it—but in the year 750 or 749, the latter year being far 
the more probable, and toward the springtime the more probable 
date. This conclusion rests especially upon the indisputable fact 
that Herod the Great, in whose reign the birth of Christ took 
place, died in the fourth year before the commencement of our 
era or in the year 4 B.c., according to the proper reckoning. 
That will be nineteen hundred years ago next Easter. 

“The nineteen-hundredth anniversary of Christ’s birth is not, 
therefore, several years off, but just upon us—not further away 
than the close of the present year or the opening months of 
oy re 

“Nineteen centuries have passed since Christ uttered the ‘Go 
ye’ of the Great Commission, and it is still true that the majority 
of mankind are unsaved. Almost a thousand millions of our lost 
race perish in the life of each generation without the Gospel. 
Does not that commission throw the responsibility for all this 
upon the Church of Christ, and especially upon its leaders, the 
ministry ? 

“We have evidently reached a great crisis in the history of our 
race, when nothing but the universal spread and triumph of the 
Gospel can save the Church and the world from dire disaster. 
The.Gospel has wrapped up in it the solution of all the industrial, 
financial, political, social, and moral problems of the age with 
which the philosophers and statesmen and philanthropists are 
hopelessly struggling. Is not the call a clear one, to those who 
have the Gospel and understand its regenerating and transform- 
ing power, to apply it speedily in making over mankind and 
transforming human institutions by this divine agency ? 

“Christ requires that we should give the Gospel to the world 
immediately. His command is ‘Go ye into all the world and 
preach the Gospel to every creature.’ That is the plainest of 
commands. It means us personally. It means now, for it is in 
the present tense, and God has now unquestionably, for the first 
time in the centuries, removed out of the way every obstacle to 
the immediate evangelization of the world and given to the 
Church everything needed for the completion of the work of 
preaching the Gospel to the world. The whole world is open and 
accessible physically, geographically, politically, to the Gospel 
messengers, and waiting for them. ‘The Church has the means, 
the messengers, and the promise of the Spirit at her command, 
and seems dangerously near to suffering eclipse of faith and 
blight of life because of her failure to avail herself of them in ful- 
filling her great and pressing mission.” 


The Review editor does not claim to have any particular sug- 


gestions to make for such an “immediate evangelization” as is 
urged, further than these: that each reader set to work in his 
own sphere; that he strive to arouse Christians and to save sin- 
ners nearest him; that he strive to arouse every Christian organ- 
ization with which he is connected; and that he do all this with- 
out waiting for any one else. 
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CONTEST BETWEEN CHURCH AND STATE 
IN HUNGARY. 


| Sage quite a time past the relations between the Roman Cath- 

olic Church and the political authorities in Hungary have 
been strained, and a rupture could be expected at any moment. 
The liberal policy of the state, especially in reference to the con- 
trol of the schools and to civil marriage, aroused a decided pro- 
test on the part of the Church people. Now the crisis has come 
and the Church has thrown down the gantlet to the political 
The Vienna |’ater/and was the first to publish the 
program of the Vatican Congregation in its aggressive warfare 


authorities. 


now to be waged in Hungary. The leading data of this official 


pronunciamento to the Hungarian bishops are the following : 


The bishops are to concern themselves particularly about the 
life and habits of the clergy and see to it that these are model in 
every respect. Catholic societies are to be founded throughout 
the kingdom. The teachers of religion in the gymnasia, or col- 
leges, are to show special zeal in teaching the youth the doctrines 
of the Catholic Church and have their pupils connect themselves 
withthe congregations. Special efforts are to be put forth that 
also the teachers of secular branches impart their instruction in 
the spirit of the Catholic Church. The bishops are to insist upon 
the right of selecting text-books also for the secular branches of 
study. They are also instructed to use all their power to get 
control of the University of Pest and make this a Catholic institu- 
tion. In the mean while lectures are to be delivered every Sun- 
day to the academic youth of the University in which special 
attention is to be paid to those doctrines of the Catholic Church 
which are most frequently attacked, especially if such attacks 
should be made in public lectures. Academic societies with pro- 
nounced Catholic tendencies are to be established, and these shall 
cooperate for the welfare of the Church. False ideas concerning 
patriotism are to be corrected in harmony with the teachings of 
the Church. The Hungarian language is to be introduced in 
non-Hungarian sections only where the bishops and priests are 
convinced that this will be to the welfare of the Church. 
Throughout the country Catholic papers are to be published and 
spread. Every representative and member of the Roman Catholic 
Church is to do his best to carry out these orders; any laxness or 
carelessness in this regard is to be punished by the ecclesiastical 
authorities. , 


Comments on this ecclesiastical declaration by Hungarian and 
other European papers agree that it is a bold defiance of the 
state authorities and portends a greater struggle than would seem 
to be the case at a superficial glance. The Frankfurt Zezfuny, 
an exceptionally well-informed journal, says: 


“Strictly to carry out the injunctions of this decree would divide 
Hungary into two camps engaged in a life-and-death struggle 
with each other, namely, a Catholic-Rumanian party and a 
Hungarian-Protestant party. Every single item in the decree is 
fraught with danger tothe state and to Protestantism in Hungary. 
Even that point which seems the most harmless, namely, the in- 
junction that bishops are to watch over the lives and morals of 
their priests, means much for Hungary. Clerical fanaticism has 
hitherto not been thriving very noticeably in Hungary, because 
the priests have heretofore not been hindered by their liberal con- 
gregations from living with their wives and children. Cases are 
known where Catholic priests have not hesitated to appear on the 
streets with their wives and children, and no particular offense 
was taken.” 

Other papers draw attention particularly to the demand that all 
of the educational interests are to be put under the control of the 
Church. It will be remembered that this was the bone of conten- 
tion inthe great Au/turkampf between Bismarck and the Vatican 
in Germany that was waged for nearly a decade and only ended 
with the recail of the famous Falk laws. The demand that the 
University of Pest shall be made entirely Catholic on the plea 
that it was so originally will be fought to the bitter end. The 
determination that the Church authorities will retard the intro- 
duction of the Hungarian language in non-Hungarian sections of 
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the country is a direct declaration of war on a pet policy of the 
state. The Zeztung already quoted says: 


“There is no doubt that the state will answer the challenge of 
the Church and will fight the decree all along the line.” 


A new Kulturkamp/ in Hungary is thus seemingly a certainty. 





CHURCH PAPERS ON THE CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE MASSACRES. 


N view of the recent horrible atrocities committed by the 
Turks upon Armenians in Constantinople and its immediate 
vicinity, the religious papers are again insisting that the Christian 
powers ought to take some decided and decisive action to protect 
the helpless Christian subjects of the Sultan from further out- 
rages. It ought to be clear enough by this time, it is said, to the 
most obtuse that the Sultan's promises and protestations about 
his desire to maintain peace and good-will mean far worse than 
nothing so far as his Armenian subjects are concerned. His real 
policy for these people is absolute extermination, and he is for- 
warding that policy on every conceivable pretext. The importa- 
tion into Constantinople of a thousand Kurdish ruffians a few 
days before the recent massacres is regarded as conclusive evi- 
dence of a predetermined design to have done precisely what was 
done. Events like these, together with the delay of Turkey to 
make reparation for the destruction of property owned by Ameri- 
can missionaries, move 7he Churchman (Episcopal, New York) 
to say: 


“Surely the time has come when the United States must take a 
hand in the matter. Its magnificent fleet was not built either for 
a Columbus carnival or for a picturesque reception of a Chinese 
embassy. It has grown to its formidable dimensions, amidst 
the hearty indorsement of all political factions, simply to defend 
the honor of the American Republic. It has been felt that with- 
out a powerful navy the United States can not maintain a position 
among the nations of the world. The mighty guns of this fleet 
may, perhaps, be turned upon some power akin to us in blood 
and creed. Whenever this occurs there will be some searchings 
of heart and divisions of opinion. But when they are brought to 
bear upon a great Mohammedan tyrant, whose conceptions of 
right and wrong are so completely vitiated that an appeal for 
justice never reaches his ears, and a threat of vengeance never 
touches his cruel heart, every American citizen will indorse the 
action of the Administration.” 


The North and West (Presbyterian, Minneapolis) has this to 
Say : 


“It is likely that nothing but force will compel the Sultan to 
respect us. Judge Terrill has informed the Sublime Porte that 
their action is not satisfactory. But Constantinople is not lying 
awake of nights in order to please us. The Government which 
defends Venezuela ought to protect its own sons and daughters. 
Turkey ought to be closed out. Crete insists upon autonomy, 
and England may help it to fall intothe handsof Greece. Russia 
may get Asia Minor. England wants Afghanistan and room in 
Africa. Let the powers combine and carve the Turkey among 
them.” 


The Commonwealth (Baptist, Philadelphia) says: 


“The prevailing opinion appears to be that the entire proceed- 
ing was planned by the Turkish enemies of the Armenians. The 
determination is apparently to solve the problems they present by 
killing them. It is a crusade of extermination that has been 
organized against them. One gleam of hope appears in the de- 
spatches. British marines, landed for the purpose of protecting 
English property, charged upon a Turkish mob and protected the 
Armenians when they were slaughtering. The Porte in its pro- 
test received cold comfort. It may be a spark like that which 
will yet cause the explosion that shall end the Turkish Empire. 
May it be speedily! And when it goes it will go like Scott's man, 
with no love of country : 


**To the vile dust from whence it sprung, 
Unwept, unhonored, and unsung.’”’ 
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The Episcopal Record (Reformed Episcopal, Philadelphia) has 
the following on the same general topic : 


“It looks very much as if the Armenian revolutionists had been 
guilty of great folly at Constantinople, and thereby given the 
Turkish authorities and mob the opportunity to work great cruel- 
ties. However justly exasperated at the outrages inflicted upon 
their nation, these revolutionists, like those told of by the. leaves 
from a missionary’s journal we have just published, were fran- 
tically and foolishly bringing further woes upon their unhappy 
people by hopeless attempts at reprisal. We fear that, as is 
always the case, many of those who would figure as patriots are 
really actuated by baser motives, and it is certain their acts will 
bring down additional woes upon their afflicted brethren. May 
God help the poor Armenians !” 

The Morning Star (Baptist, Boston) thus refers to the situa- 
tion : 


“It seems a great mistake, at least, to give further lease to 
Turkey to commit outrage and murder. The great slaughter of 
Armenians in Constantinople last week was either sanctioned by 
the Sultan or it was beyond his control. The foreign represen- 
tatives of the powers protested, and, as usual, received a favora- 
ble promise; but the action of the guardships had more to do 
with the cessation of the slaughter than the ruler's promise.” 


After relating how the Turkish mob, armed with knives and 
clubs, invaded the houses of the helpless Armenians, and mur- 
dered their inmates, and tossed the dead bodies into the streets, 
The Observer (Cumberland Presbyterian, St. Louis) says: 


“The soldiers and the police stood idly by and permitted the 
work of death to go on uninterrupted. The Turks explain the 
origin of the riots to please themselves. Their version of the 
affair is that fifteen Armenian revolutionists attempted to raid 
the Ottoman Bank, and thus started the massacre. There is a 
revolutionary Armenian party in Turkey. whose deeds are rash 
and even criminally foolish, but they have been goaded to mad- 
ness. Even if the revolutionists attacked the bank, the Turks 
were not justified in slaughtering the innocent by the thousands.” 





Gladstone’s Faith in God.—Mr. W. T. Stead, in a re- 
cent article on Gladstone, attributes the latter's wonderful intel- 
lectual and physical vitality to (among other things) “his sturdy 
and assured faith.” Commenting on this remark The Watchman 
says: 


“We are not at all sure that in these words Mr. Stead has not 
given us the master secret of Mr. Gladstone’s amazing career. 
For more than sixty years the English statesman has lived in an 
atmosphere of contest and passion. He has been called upon to 
make decisions which have affected the destinies of millions of 
persons; he has been compelled to defend these decisions against 
just and unjust attack ; he has been familiar with bitter misrepre- 
sentation and abuse. ‘There has been much in the circumstances 
of his life to fret and corrode the spirit. Time and again in the 
great crises of national affairs it would be natural to suppose that 
sleep would be a stranger to his pillow, and that those ‘visions 
of the night,’ in which the anxieties of the day become even 
more portentous, would have driven peace of soul far from him. 
Statesmen of equal vitality have become crushed and broken 
under a few years of this strain, and to fine and sympathetic 
natures, who could not like Lord Palmerston or the Earl of 
Beaconsfield, look at the grave concerns of state simply as so 
much ‘business,’ the tension has been unendurable. But any 
one who reads Mr. Gladstone's ‘Gleanings of Past Years,’ in 
which the real temper of the man is more truly presented than in 
his political speeches, or in any of the innumerable biographies 
which have sketched his life, is impressed with this feature of his 
mind of which Mr. Stead speaks. He has a ‘sturdy and assured 
faith’ in God. He has not believed that his own thoughts, or 
plans or strategy, the policy of his party or his skill in defending 
it, were the only factors in the case. He has believed that a 


Supreme Power governed the nations, and that, having done all 
he could, he might leave the issue in faith that God rules.” 
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THE BIBLE IN COLLEGES. 


CONTRIBUTOR to 7/he Congregationalist, Rev. John 

W. Buckham, has been making an inquiry in regard to the 
extent to which instruction in the Bible as literature is afforded 
in our higher institutions, and he gives some of the results of his 
researches in that journal. In reply to the inquiry the presidents 
of Amherst, Dartmouth, Bowdoin, and Yale report regular in- 
struction in biblical literature, while at Harvard, Middlebury, and 
Williams no such provision has been made in the regular college 
course. 
devote the most time and attention to biblical study. 
the President writes: 


From the report it appears that Yale and Dartmouth 
Asto Yale, 


“Since October, 1887, with the exception of one year, regular 
instruction has been given in the English Bible, or in portions of 
it, from a literary standpoint. The principal course in biblical 
literature in English is a two years’ course, purely elective, cov- 
ering two hours a week, one year covering the ground of the his- 
tory and literature from the earliest times down to the captivity, 
and the second year beginning at the captivity and covering the 
history and literature of the remainder of the Old Testament and 
of the New. Besides this main course there are usually offered 
three or four courses in English, which take upin amore thorough 
and detailed way the study of specific portions of the Old and 
New Testaments; for instance, for the current year there is a 
course of one hour a week on the minor prophets, and a course of 
one hour a week on the Hebrew wisdom writings, and a course of 
one hour a week on the Pauline epistles. In addition to these 
courses there are the usual opportunities for beginning or ad- 
vanced studies of Greek or Hebrew or the Semitic languages.” 


Mr. Buckham expresses the belief that it is a serious mistake to 
neglect the Bible as a literary classic, and he thinks that its value 
in this respect is being more generally recognized now than ever 
Judged from any point of view, the study of the Bible 
can not fail to result in great good, he thinks, to the rising gen- 


before. 


eration. For one thing it would help to do away with that 
lamentable ignorance of the Scriptures among Christian people 
which so many are now deploring. 

There are some serious difficulties, however, in the way of the 
study of the Bible in colleges. Some of these appear in the cor- 
respondence which Mr. Buckham’s inquiry brought out: 


sae 


Some years ago [writes the secretary of Harvard University ] 
an attempt was made by the English department to give a course 
of study in the Bible, treating it purely as literature. The at- 
tempt gave rise to so many difficulties, because of the varying 
creeds of students attending the course, that it was abandoned.’ 
This is, however, a bugbear which is rapidly disappearing, and 
would hardly be met with in most institutions. 

“A more serious difficulty is stated by President Tucker. ‘In 
regard to the general policy of studying the Bible as literature in 
the colleges,’ he says, ‘I have not yet arrived at a clear decision. 
My difficulty is the amount of time required for anything like a 
fair understanding of the critical questions involved. Very few 
college students are interested in these questions. These ques- 
tions belong to the seminary and even there largely to specialists. 
Still they are necessary to a proper understanding of the Bible 
as literature.’” 


Commenting on these letters, Mr. Buckham says: 


“It will be noticed that in the case of every institution above 
cited the study which we are considering is an elective, as Presi- 
dent Tucker suggests, and not a part of the required course. 
Only a very general treatment of parts of the English Bible, with 
a fragmentary study of the Greek Testament, can, it is true, be 
made. But even this can not fail of being of great value to the 
student. In recent examinations of one of our leading theologi- 
cal seminaries, the most marked and remarked defect of the 
students examined was their lack of knowledge of the English 
Bible. And yet, as was said by one of the professors, that is a 
deficiency which the seminary itself, with all its other branches 
of study, can not well supply. For this training, so essential, not 
only to the minister but to every well-educated person, we have 
a right, it would seem, to look to the home, the Sunday-school, 
and the college.” 
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Religious Faith in American Literature.—A writer 
in The Catholic World (August), on the subject of “ Fifty Years 
of American Literature,” closes with congratulatory observations 
on the attitude of our writers toward religion and particularly 
toward the faith of the Roman Catholic Church, as contrasted 


with the attitude of European writers. He says: 


“Outwardly, religion is a prominent feature in English life 
and on the Continent. But in the hearts of the people dwells no 
such reverence as we in America have for the Church and the 
clergy. Ina novel of that hysterical writer, Marie Corelli, there 
is a line that reads: ‘An honest priest; fancy an honest priest!’ 
It is not too bold a statement to say this represents the European 
attitude. To Ibsen clergymen are nothing higher than expo- 
nents of conventional morality ; Thackeray gives us side by side, 
in ‘Henry Esmond,’ Father Holt and the Rev. Thomas Tusher— 
two characters in which we can find little to admire; and in ‘The 
Newcomes' the Rev. Edward Honeyman is another pen-picture 
of a minister calculated to antagonize us toward church and 
churchman. In his masterful ‘Alton Locke’ Kingsley says: ‘The 
private soldier, the man-servant, and the Jesuit are three forms 
of mental suicide I can not understand.’ In America the private 
soldier and the man-servant are not so common as abroad, and 
bear an inconsequential part in our social system ; but no matter 
what his religion, the American regards the Jesuit father as one 
of the highest types of citizens. And well he may, for in the his- 
tory of our country they occupy a place in which no other class of 
men can furnish a parallel. 

“The spirit of the cross has stolen into the heart of our litera- 
ture, ennobling and beautifying it in the sight of God and man. 
If one reads the coarse production attributed to Swift, ‘Pat and 
the Pope,’ and then contrasts this with the refinement of Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich’s ‘A Visit to a Certain Old Gentleman,’ it will be 
hardly necessary to give additional illustrations. Bret Harte's 
priests are lovable characters ; Warner speaks affectionately of the 
Catholic monks in his ‘In the Levant;’ Bunner in ‘The Midge’ 
gives a brief but admirable description of the type of priest 
dwellers in large cities know and revere; and in the whole range 
of our literature the same spirit of tolerance and fairness is shown 
that should make us love to turn its pages.” 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


Ir is said that, owing to the persistent work done in Italy during the last 
four decades by English and Scotch Bible societies, there is no book so 
widely possessed and read in that country as the Bible. About 3,000,000 
copies of the book, entire or in portions, have been distributed altogether. 


AN innovation of an interesting kind has just been entered upon by the 
vicar of All Saints’ Church, South Lambeth, England. Believing that 
workingmen seldom went to church, he decided to make an experiment, 
and accordingly announced his intention of conducting a brief service at 
the early hour of half-past five A.M. The result is declared to be satisfac- 
tory, and an increasing number of navvies and railway workers now make 
ita duty of going to church before commencing work. 


THE movement in favor of the use of unfermented wines at the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper is said to be spreading in Scotland. In that 
country 630 churches of all denominations are known to observe this 
practise. Of these, free churches head the list with 147, closely followed, 
however, by the United Presbyterians which number 144. In the estab- 
lished body 32 churches use unfermented wine, while almost all the Con- 
gregational, Evangelical, Union, and Baptist congregations in the country 
use this wine. 


THE St. Louis Odserver (Cumberland Presbyterian) urges its clerical 
readers to take up the discussion of living topics in their Presbyterial 
meetings and other gatherings. It says: ‘An hour spent discussing the 
labor question would afford food for meditation. The prison and its 
claims upon the churches might be studied with great profit. The poor- 
house and the remedy for it would not be an improper subject for con- 
sideration. Let us take a wider view of our work as ministers of religion 
and we shall enlist a much larger number of people in our labors,” 


‘* THERE is one small point of criticism,” says 7he British Weekly, “ which 
may be commended to the notice of the American preachers in London. 
Several of them have a habit of introducing the names of American 
worthies whose eminence has found but slight recognition on this side of 
the Atlantic. They assume that to every member of the congregation 
their names will be as familiar as that of Gladstone. ‘You remember 
what John P: Thurston said when addressing the great convention at 
Chicago’—* Thomas V. Nash, that famous countryman of mine, of whom 
you all must have heard.’ These names are, of course, fictitious, but the 
real ones with which some of our American divines supply the blanks are 
equally unfamiliar to their hearers. Even Dr. Bradley is rather fond of 
reminding us of what the great Hiram D. Crane said to his mother at the 
age of six.” 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


PERSIA’S LEARNED SHAH. 


HE new Shah of Persia is a scholar of no mean order, if we 

are to believe M. G. Labadie-Lagrave, who writes a de- 

scription of him for Le /igaro (Paris, August 17). His informa- 

tion is from Persian sources, and may be taken with a grain of 

salt, but we translate below the most interesting parts of his 
eulogy. Says M. Labadie-Lagrave : 


“The end of the nineteenth century has some surprises in re- 
serve for us. Do you know who is the most learned sovereign of 
Europe or Asia? It is Muzaffer-ed-din, Shah of Persia. We 
knew already that the son of Nassr-ed-din had fallen heir, in suc- 
ceeding his father, to the most brilliant collection of gems on the 
globe, worth more than 100,000,000 francs [$20,000,000]. . . . But 
if we had no difficulty in admitting that the king-of-kings was the 
richest of monarchs, we scarcely suspected, in general, that he 
was also the most learned.” 


After a brief biographical sketch of the new monarch, in which 
we are reminded that he is not the eldest son of the late Shah, 
but was chosen for the succession by his father, according to cus- 
tom, because of his mother’s superior rank, M. Labadie-Lagrave 
goes on to say: 


“The education that Muzaffer-ed-din received made of hima 
literary man and a theologian. Since he has arrived at man’s 
estate, his personal tastes and the particular tendencies of his 
mind have turned him toward the study of philosophy. 

“The sovereign of Persia is the only potentate of the universe 
whose recreation from the cares and fatigues of power is the con- 
tinual reading of the works of Aristotle and Plato. He is not 
content with meditating daily on the truths presented by the 
finest minds of ancient Greece; the ‘monads’ of Leibnitz and the 
‘categories’ of Kant are not less familiar to him than the 
‘organon’ of Alexander’s preceptor and the eternal ‘Logos’ of 
Socrates's most illustrious disciple. 

“ At the little court of Tauris, where the hereditary prince gath- 
ered about him the intellectual ¢/zte of Persia, one might have be- 
lieved himself transported to the Middle Ages, to the palace of 
Alphonso the Wise or of Frederick II. of Hohenstauffen. The 
future Shah, who during his father’s life exercised the functions 
of governor of Azerbejan and resided in the second city of the 
kingdom, was pleased to surround himself with poets, with /7/- 
terateurs, with philosophers, and to discourse with them, for 
hours at a time, on the first principles and the final end of all 
things human and divine. Quite recently Muzaffer-ed-din sent 
to London for a magnificent telescope, and this was not the first 
piece of scientific apparatus that he took from the civilization of 
the Occident. 

“Muzaffer-ed-din knows French thoroughly, and reads not only 
the scientific books published in our country, but interests him- 
self in the topics of the times, the Parisian papers having in him 
a most assiduous reader. . . . 

“This Shah of Persia, who talks French infinitely better than 
the majority of European sovereigns, is an Orientalist rather than 
an Oriental. If he observes with rigorous exactitude the ex- 
ternals of the law of Mahomet it is because he bows to the exi- 
gencies of state, and if he has studied thoroughly the Persian and 
Arabian poets it is at once from intellectual curiosity and from 
political necessity. . . . At bottom this /:térateur, this poet, 
this philosopher, who is at the same time a marksman of the first 
order and an intrepid hunter, is a European by the bent of his 
mind, his ideas, his tastes, his habits, and the influence of his 
wife. 

“You will not find at Constantinople or Morocco a sovereign 
disposed to amuse himself by reading the works of Leibnitz or 
Kant, and to keep in good health by indulging in the violent ex- 
ercise of the chase! By the fatality of their situations the Padi- 
shah and the Shereef are condemned to live in an almost complete 
immobility, surrounded by an innumerable retinue, and neither 
could give up his harem without compromising his_ prestige. 
Muzaffer-ed-din, on the contrary, has never allowed himself to 
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be tempted by the seductions of polygamy. He has’ espoused one 
of his cousins, a princess of the blood of the Kadjars, who not 
only exercised unlimited power in the interior of the palace of 
Tauris but whose influence was felt throughout the whole prov- 
ince. ‘To-day, thisinfluence extends to all the affairs of state. . . . 
“Such is the preface to the reign of this philosopher, /7//éra- 
teur, poet, and philanthropist,. If grave disorders are tu come, 
perhaps it would be better for the Persians to have a sovereign a 
little less erudite and less taken up with reading Plato and Aris- 
totle. It israre that a savan/, condemned by a caprice of destiny 
to mount a throne, has all the vigor necessary to repress an 
émeute and to prevent its recurrence. . . . But we may hope that 
energetic repression will not be necessary to maintain order in 
the kingdom of Persia, and that the Babists will keep from at- 
tacking a sage whose sole aim is to assure the happiness of his 
subjects. If no uprising darkens the reign of Muzaffer-ed-din, 
the Iranian people are about to enjoy a period of material pros- 
perity such as has been long unknown, and Persian literature will 
flourish anew in the shadow of the throne of the most pacific of 
sovereigns.”"— 7ranslated for Tue Lirerary Dicesr. 


ITALY ON THE EVE OF A REVOLUTION? 


APOLEONE COLAGANNI, one of the most active Socialist 
Deputies in the Italian Parliament, believes that his coun- 
try stands on the brink of a revolution. Everywhere there is dis- 
content, which the present administration and legislature can not 
allay. Colaganni asserts that the Ministry and the representa- 
tives of the people hoid each other incheck. The only remedy at 
present is a new election; but the King, fearing an increase of 
the revolutionary elements among the deputies, will not order an 
election. Colaganni describes the situation in an article in the 
Zeit, Vienna, which we condense as follows: 


It is a time of ministerial and parliamentary deadlock, and the 
country naturally suffers. The defeat of the Italian troops has 
undoubtedly created a grave political crisis. Not that Crispi re- 
signed because he feared the Chambers; Crispi is a man of great 
courage, and he had a strong, well-disciplined majority at his 
back in Parliament. But the King fears a revolution, and the 
strong popular demonstrations in Milan and Naples, together 
with some alarming signs of insubordination in the army, prove 
that his fears were not groundless. 

Meanwhile the Ministers can neither decide nor act in a legical 
manner. ‘They are mostly genuine Conservatives, and owe their 
ministerial existence to the unselfish support of the Radicals, 
Republicans, and Progressists. But the Parliament is no better 
off than the Ministers. ‘These same Republicans, Radicals, and 
Progressists are at present forced to assist Ministers whom they 
respect on account of their moral character, but whose political 
program is such that the anti-Conservatives must sooner or later 
oppose it. The only parliamentary fraction not forced to reckon 
with the times are the Crispians, and these keep up a lively agita- 
tion intended to restore them to power. Crispi’s adherents are 
nevertheless not as strong as they appear, altho they have such 
influential papers as the 77z6una on their side. The people are 
absolutely tired of Crispi, and if the Chamber should be foolish 
enough to restore him and his clique to power, the days of the 
Italian dynasty would be numbered. 

The weakness of the Government manifests itself in numerous 
ways. The amnesty which is supposed to redress the wrong done 
by the wholesale imprisonment of innocent persons, has been 
badly applied. The appointment of a royal commissary for Sicily 
is in itself laudable enough, but the Crispians will regard it asa 
concession to the separatist movement among the Sicilians. 
Above all, the Rudini Ministry does not stand well with the 
Court, whose political influence is far too great. The courtiers 
endeavor to convince the King that Rudini sides with the Repub- 
licans and Socialists, and they point to the Socialist successes in 
by-elections as proof of their assertion. This is, however, unjust 
to the Ministry. The Socialist successes are due solely to the 
tyranny with which Crispi governed during his term of offce. 
The people are thoroughly dissatisfied. They complain not only 
of the almost unbearable taxation, but also of the evident con- 
tempt of the ruling classes for the Constitution. To this must be 
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added the dissatisfaction arising from the results of our African 
wars. The masses say to themselves: “It is impossible to let 
things go on in this way,” and thus the path is smoothed for the 
Socialists. 

As I have pointed out, the enemies of Rudini endeavor to con- 
vince King Humbert that the Premier is hand and glove with the 
revolutionary elements, and the King is asked to refuse to the 
present Ministry the right to order general elections. Yet these 
elections are absolutely necessary. Without them Italy can not 
readjust her political affairs in a peaceful manner. If no new 
election is ordered, the people will become convinced that only a 
revolution can help them. 


NANSEN’S RETURN. 


HE European papers are full of more or less lucid descrip- 
What 
is likely to satisfy the mass of his countrymen most is that he 
“beat the record” by getting nearer to the Pole than any other 
explorer. 


tions of the scientific value of Nansen’s expedition. 


The only people a little dissatisfied with Nansen are 
the Austrians. Nansen complains that the maps and charts 
drawn by Julius Payer are misleading. The accusation is an- 


swered in the A//gemeine Zettung, Vienna, as follows: 


“Payer had excellent instruments, while Nansen himself admits 
that his chronometers stopped. Payer is a very careful drafts- 
man, as his work done for the Austrian Government proves. 
Where he has drawn the outline of the coast of Francis-Josef's 
Land, it must be found, subject, of course, to a few unimportant 
errors. If Nansen looked for the coast according to Payer’s 
direction, he was bound to find it, if he looked for it under the 
right meridian. And that is just the point in which Nansen’s 
reckoning may be wrong. He says: ‘We had uncertain dates 
with regard to the meridian, but hoped that our reckoning would 
be right even without astronomical observations. And thisina 
part of the world where half a mile to the left or the right makes 
a difference of one or twodegrees! The Norwegian undoubtedly 
acted in a dona-fide manner; perhaps, also, transformations have 
taken place in the outline of the coast. But this much is certain: 
What Payer saw is on his map, and whatever is on his map he 
really saw.” 


In the Nzeuws van den Dag, Amsterdam, we find the follow- 
ing conversation between a member of Nansen’s expedition and a 
citizen of Troms, illustrating what three years of seclusion from 
civilized life really means - 


see 


What acrowd there is in the streets to meet us on ourreturn!’ 

““Yes, it makes one think of the Chodynsky fields during the 
Czar's coronation.’ 

“«The coronation ?’ 

“*T forgot that you don't know. Alexander III. is dead, and 
at the coronation of his successor Nicholas II. thousands of peo- 
ple were killed in the crush.’ 

“*T suppose Carnot and the French made a subscription for the 
victims?’ 

“*Carnot? You mean Faure.’ 

“*FRaure? Has Carnot resigned ?’ 

“*No, he was murdered at Lyons, and followed in office by 
Casimir-Perier, who resigned to make room for Faure.’ 

“During the rest of the conversation the companion of Nansen 
reveals his ignorance of Ibsen’s ‘Klein Egolf,’ and wants to 
know what Réntgenraysare! His Tromsé friend good-naturedly 
warns him that if he asks any more questions he will ‘wallop 
him as the Japs licked the Chinese,’ or ‘as the Cubans licked 
Martinez Campos.’ 

“*A war between China and Japan? A revolution in Cuba 
see it is useless to try to hear all the news in one day !” 


I 





The /udependance Belge, Brussels, receives the following bit 
of information from the Belgian naval officer Adrian de Gerlache : 


“Frithjoff Nansen will now have to get married over again. 
Altho he loves his wife dearly, he procured a divorce from her on 
the eve of his departure, not wishing to tie her to his fate if any- 
thing happened to him. Nansen believed that his voyage could 
not well last longer than five years. If no news of him came to 
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Europe within that time, he was to be regarded as lost. He did 
not wish his wife to be prevented from remarrying by the diffi- 
culty connected with proving the death of her husband. Hence 
the divorce. The Nansen couple are not rich. During her hus- 
band’s absence Mrs. Nansen earned a living by singing in con- 
certs. This report, so the cablegrams state, is now denied.”— 
Translations made for Tue LireRARY Dicks’. 


LI HUNG CHANG AND HSU CHING CHENG. 


bee regular appointed ambassadors of China to the gov- 

ernments of Europe did not regard Li Hung Chang's visit 
very favorably. Li’s triumphal journey through Germany 
roused the ire of Hsu Ching Cheng, the Chinese Ambassador in 
Berlin, who, it is said, never was Li Hung Chang's friend. In 
consequence, the presence of Li in Germany resulted in a lot of 
bickerings with Hsu. The Hannoverische Courier, Hannover, 
describes these jealousies in the following manner ; 


“Li Hung Chang and Hsu Ching Cheng secretly opposed each 
other, and their enmity at last rose to such height that it took 
the form of a newspaper war. The owner of the Yellow Jacket 
informed an editor of 7e Post, that Hsu Ching Cheng is hardly 
a fitting representative of China at the Imperial German court, 
as he had failed to look after the interests of his country as ener- 
getically as could be expected. Hsu Ching Cheng replied in the 
Ost-A siatische Korrespondenz to the effect that Li Hung Chang, 
being a wise man, could hardly have made a remark likely to dis- 
credit the regularly appointed Ambassador, and altho there is not 
the slightest reason to doubt the veracity of 7he Post editor, 
Lo-fen-gluh, Secretary of the Chinese Embassy, had to deny to 
his immediate chief that the interview reported in 74e Post was 
genuine. Lo-fen-gluh’s position in the matter is not to be 
envied. Hsu Ching Cheng is anything but a gentle ‘boss’ ; afew 
years ago he had some of his subordinates unmercifully beaten 
with sticks, these sons of the Celestial Empire having caused some 
disturbance in public a short time before. Hsu Ching Cheng 
further explained in the Ost-Asiatische Korrespondenz that Li 
Hung Chang had no right to make purchases for the Chinese 
Government, all orders of this kind passed through the regular 
embassy. 

“When Li Hung Chang asked Prince Bismarck how the influ- 
ence of the Court camarilla could be best combated, Hsu Ching 
Cheng intimated that Li would suffer for letting his tongue run 
riot as soon as he got back to Pekin. The Ambassador at Ber- 
lin, nevertheless, charitably hoped that the Bismarck interview 
had been erroneously reported. But Li Hung Chang, far from 
submitting to these covert attacks, declared at Cologne, shortly 
before he left Germany, that 7e Post had given exceptionally 
faithful reports of his sayings and doings.”— 7ranslated for Tur 
LITERARY DIGEsT. 
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TRYING TO WORK LI HUNG CHANG FOR COMMERCIAL ORDERS. 
—Kladderadatsch. 
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THE RISE OF GREECE. 


HE barbarous cruelty with which Turkey suppressed the 
Armenian revolt has not deterred other nationalities from 
attempting to throw off the yoke of the Osmanli. Inthe Libanon 
the Druses are making a determined stand against the Turks. 
Servians and Bulgarians refuse to pay taxes in the Balkan. The 
Kurds, employed by the Turks to crush the Armenians, now re- 
fuse to obey the Sultan, and even the Turkish Liberals are 
anxious to end the present system of government. The most im- 
portant and most determined enemies of the Sultan at present 








KING GEORGE OF GREECE LOOKING TO SEE IF ANYTHING FALLS FOR HIM. 
(The basket represents the State Treasury). 
—Kladderadatsch, Berlin. 


are, nevertheless, the Greeks in Crete and Macedonia. ‘These 
Greeks have kept quiet for quite a long time, but they seem to 
think that the time has come to make a final attack upon the 
Moslems, and they hope to drive the tyrants from Europe before 
the end of the century. Both Cretans and Macedonians find 
powerful backing in Greece proper, whose Government professes 
to be unable to stop filibustering parties from leaving the coun- 
try. The powers have suddenly discovered that there is a strong 
movement for the union of all Grecian peoples under one flag, 
and that this movement must be reckoned with in the final settle- 
ment of the Eastern question. This prospect is far from pleasing 
to the great powers, whose official press admonishes Greece to 
keep quiet. The Neue Freze Presse, Vienna, says: 

“If the leaders of the Cretans are allowed to proclaim union of 
the island with their Greek fatherland, all Hellenes will take to 
their arms, not only the 
Greeks of Greece, but 
also the Greeks of the 
Levant and those of 
Macedonia. Then the 
Servians and Bulgarians 
would also come forward 
with fresh demands, and 
no European diplomats 
could quench the con- 
flagration. Greece 
knows this and does not 
wish to claim a protec- 
torate over Crete. The 
Greek Government 
would be quite satisfied 
if autonomy is granted 


to the Cretans. Ablock- They [Crete and Turkey] continue to quar- 
ade of the island is use- rel because the bond which unites them is 


ieee. a England, prob- unnattral.—Lustige Blatter. 

ably in the hope to draw Russia’s attention from what is going 
on in the Far East, refuses to join the other powers in such a 
measure.” 

Meanwhile the Macedonians, chiefly Greeks, have begun in 
earnest to rebel against the Sultan. Like the Cretans, the Mace- 
donians have obtained their arms vza Greece, and they are con- 
tinually reinforced by volunteers from the Hellenic kingdom. 
The Akropolzs, Athens, says: 

“Some 5,000 Macedonians entered Thessaly from the north, 
ostensibly to assist in the harvest. But as soon as they managed 
to obtain rifles and ammunition, they returned to their homes to 
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rebel against Turkey. The Greek Government does its best to 
prevent the departure of armed bands for the scene of the insur- 
rection, but it is not possible to guard the entire frontier. The 
Macedonians are led by Anastasius Bruphas, a man revered by 
all Macedonian nationalities for his ability and justice, but an 
implacable enemy of the Turks. In his name the proclamation 
calling the people to arms against their oppressors has been pub- 
lished, and his name gives uncommon strength to the movement.” 


The Fremdend/att, Vienna, is of opinion that Greece, knowing 
that the powers will not allow her to profit by these Hellenic re- 


bellions, is likely to oppose the Macedonian rising. The paper 
continues : 


“The difficult task of restoring order will be rendered still more 
unpleasant to the powers if Greece openly assists the rebels. But 
the Government of Greece is not likely to undertake such re- 
sponsibility. Greece is fully aware that the powers do not intend 
to allow these rebellions to continue, and her own power, finan- 
cial as well as military, is insufficient to make the rising suc- 
cessful. Greece can not hope to obtain more than a little cheap 
popularity among the rebels by assisting them; it is therefore her 
duty to prevent expeditions intended to assist the rebels from 
leaving the country.” 


In England many papers regard the pretensions of Greece to 
become the heir of Turkey, at least in the matter of Crete, very 
favorably. The Liverpool ./ercury says: 

“Even if Crete were to revolt and unite itself with its natural 
protector, Greece, the powers have no reason to interfere. Not 
one of them has any claim upon the island, and its removal from 
the Turkish Empire would simplify the problem of partition 
which will have to be faced before long. If Lord Salisbury re- 


mains firm in this matter, he will do much to restore his sadly 
diminished prestige as a Foreign Minister.” 


The Pesther-Lioyd, Budapest, accuses England of having in- 
stigated the Macedonian revolt, but acknowledges that the Turk- 
ish troops proceed with as much barbarism in Crete and Mace- 
donia as in Armenia. Very interesting is a description of the 
condition of Crete which a Prussian officer who has passed some 
time in the Turkish service furnishes the Pos/, Berlin. We 
condense his remarks as follows: 

“The Mohammedan element in Crete is much stronger than is 
generally supposed, and the Mohammedans are not only the most 
orderly but also the wealthiest inhabitants of the island. Two 
thirds of the land isin their possession. ‘The Christian element 
is ever ready to revolt, because they are always certain of assist- 
ance from abroad. Not only Greece, but England is ever ready 
to fan an insurrection. The Cretans could not behave better if 
they were under Greek rule, for they consider the Greek of the 
mainland as inferior, a contempt which is returned with interest 
by the Greeks. Nor is it likely that quiet would reign in an 
independent Crete, as England would continue to sow dissension. 
Then most logical settlement of the question is to turn over the 
island to Italy, since the Venetian Republic possessed it four 
hundred years, raised its people to a high standard of civilization, 
and was only compelled to relinquish it when the Turks became 
all-powerful.”—7ranslated and condensed for THe Literary 
DIcEst. 


A NATION’S AWAKENING. 


pee time ago the Berlin A/dadderadatsch described John 

Bull as sitting alone at the table of the earth’s riches, swal- 
lowing with nervous, eager haste the choicest colonial, industrial, 
and financial morsels. Other powers were approaching, not only 
to share in the feast, but to remove the glutton altogether on the 
time-honored “Get-up-John-let-Jack-sit-down” principle. John 
Bull, however, believing that there is not enough for all, sought 
to obtain the help of one of the hungry ones in beating off the 
rest. ‘To all appearance the prediction of our Berlin contempo- 
rary has come true. The question of a possible coalition against 
England is discussed in the most earnest manner in England, and 
all sorts of remedies against the approaching danger are sug- 
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gested. Much interest isshown in Mr. Spencer Wilkinson’s book 
“The Nation’s Awakening.” The writer claims that it is the 
duty of every patriotic Englishman to acquaint himself with the 
facts of the case. He deplores principally the estrangement be- 
tween England and Germany. Mr. Wilkinson argues in the 
main as follows: ; 


The possibility of a war against Russia and France has long 
been recognized by Britons. Now, however, there is a danger 
that Germany will join England’s enemies. Circumstances have 
occurred tending to accustom foreign statesmen, the newspaper 
writers whom they control, and the public who read the news- 
papers to think less of the dissensions which separate the powers 
of Europe from one another and more of the causes of the friction 
which exists between them all and Great Britain. For example, 
the recovery of Alsace-Lorraine in the case of France, once 
deemed to be important, might be renounced at the expense of 
the British Empire. This train of thought must lead the powers 
to make demands upon England which would easily lead to a war 
in which none of the Continental powers risk much, while Eng- 
land would risk everything. The best means to avoid a catas- 
trophe would be an adequate increase in British armaments, but 
the three powers concerned would probably strike their blow be- 
fore Great Britain had finished her preparations. The best way 
out of the difficulty is therefore an understanding with Germany, 
embracing a recognition of the permanence of existing distribu- 
tion of colonial possessions. Germany and England should en- 
gage pledges to assist each other in case of attack by France and 
Russia. A similar treaty should be concluded with China and 
Japan. Lastly, Great Britain and Italy must combine for the 
maintenance of the s¢atus guo in the Mediterranean. 


But the German press declares that Germany is now on such 
good terms with her neighbors that the alliance which Great 
Britain refused when it would have benefited Germany as well 
as England, is no longer looked upon as desirable in Berlin. 
The Hamburger Nachrichten, Bismarck’s mouthpiece, can not 
see how Germany could benefit by assisting England in defend- 
ing her possessions. The paper continues: 


“England would indeed be in a position to exult if she found 
once more the big, strong, stupid fellow who fights her battles. 
While the Continental states are tearing each other to pieces, 
England will, as of yore, develop her commerce and industries, 
annexing whole countries in other continents and finally robbing 
her exhausted allies of the fruits of their victories by calmly going 
over to the enemy. The proper thing for Germany to do is to 
.Teserve her strength while France and Russia are fighting Eng- 
land, and to throw it in the scale when things come to be rear- 
ranged.” 


The paper points out that, with the present development of 
science and engineering, England is less safe against an invasion 
than formerly. Many English papers perceive that an alliance 
with Germany is not to be obtained by Great Britain at small cost 
to herself. France, too, is out of the question. A high French 
official, in answer to a question from the correspondent of 7he 
Pall Mall Gazette, declared that France would never consent to 
the definite possession of Egypt by Great Britain, that French- 
men never forgot the selfishness of England in 1870, and again in 
1875, when Bismarck contemplated another war against France, 
and that France would prefer to join Germany in an attack upon 
England. 

Englishmen, therefore, seriously contemplate a “deal” with 
Russia. The Westminster Gazette, London, believes it is best 
to turn Asia Minor over to Russia, if Russia will promise not to 
interfere in the Far Eastand in Egypt. 7he Spectator, London, 
shares this view. It says: 


“We believe that English public opinion is fully prepared to 
back up a responsible foreign minister of Lord Salisbury’s expe- 
rience and knowledge in making an understanding with Russia 
on the Eastern question as a whole, and would have no sort of 
objection to seeing England abandon any attempt to prevent 
Russia from taking possession of the position on the Bosporus 
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which the Turks have so long misused. No doubt the nation 
would demand that this concession to Russia should be aecom- 
panied by equivalent concessions to England as regards her free- 
dom of action on the Nile, but these, we take it, would be, as it 
were, automatically secured. . . . Granted that we withdraw our 
caveat in regard to Constantinople, we do not see why Russia 
should not prove eminently reasonable in regard to India and 
China.” 


The paper acknowledges that, in case of an understanding with 
Russia, England’s attitude toward France would have to be modi- 
fied, and that the idea of defending the Italian coast in a Franco- 
Italian war would be renounced by Great Britain. But Italy 
will not mind that. “It isenough to indicate our belief that Italy 
will not be unfairly or unjustly treated by England,” says 7he 
Spectator. But if Russia can not be satisfied? Then, thinks 
our London contemporary, help may come to England from a 
different quarter. It says: 


“The necessity for fighting will, we think, come, but the num- 
ber or the force of our enemies or our allies is of the secrets which 
the gods keep hidden. The coalition suggested will have colonies 
for object; and suppose America, being also threatened in its 
reversions by the three powers, decides to take a hand in that 
rubber ?” 


The Colonial press is no less prepared to hear that England is 
forced into war than the English papers. Thus 7he Telegraph, 
Hongkong, says: 


“If France and Russia press seriously for the surrender of our 
position in Egypt we must either fight for it or step down from our 
proud preeminence and confess that we are no longer the great 
empire we have so long professed to be. Our authority in India 
would be shaken to its very foundations, our exclusion from the 
Mediterranean would be a foregone conclusion, our claim on the 
respect and allegiance of the greater colonies would be gone for- 
ever, if we were tamely to submit to dictation. . . . There is a 
great deal to be said for and against our presence in the Nile 
Valley and our continuance there, but whether we are there right- 
fully or wrongfully, whether we ought or ought not to withdraw 
from it. it would be practically impossible for vs to withdraw 
under dictation. . . . We are within an easily measurable dis- 
tance of war, of a war for our very existence as a great power, 
and everything points to a deliberate intention on the part of two 
powers at least to force us into war or to bring us on our knees 
under such circumstances that the effect upon us would equal the 
most disastrous defeat. England is in the very crisis of her 
destiny.” 

Sir Charles Dilke, in an article in 7he Daily Chronicle, gives 
his opinion to the effect that the cloud will burst over England as 


soon as the Emperor of Austria dies.— 7ranslated and condensed 
for Tue Literary DIGEst. 





FOREIGN NOTES. 


M. FOURNIER, of the Mercur de France, whose article on the effects of 
the Franco-German war we gave lately, complains bitterly of the attacks 
of the press. ‘Liar, traitor, son of a dog, worthless hound,’’ and other 
Rochefortine terms are hurled at him by his fellow editors. He has chal- 
lenged Vernier of the Libre Parole to a duel, and run him through the arm. 


STATISTICS for 1895-96 show that England continues comparatively free 
from immigration. This is all the more remarkable as England is the only 
country in Europe where the outcry against “ foreign paupers ”’ is seriously 
raised. The reason for this is that nearly all foreigners gather in London 
and other big cities. Of the s50,00o Germans in England 27,000 have their 
domicile in London. France is the most attractive to immigrants from 
other European countries. France has now nearly 2,000,000 aliens. 

THE Neunkirchener Zeitung relates the following incident to show how 
parents and children will at times combine against the discipline of the 
schools. A father brought his son to the doctor to obtain a certificate of 
deafness. The boy, he said, had lost his hearing completely in conse- 
quence of a box on the ear from his teacher. The doctor tried all kinds of 
noises, and the boy, asturdy youngster of twelve, remained unable tohear 
them. The doctor then examined the ear with a mirror, and said softly to 
his assistant, ‘‘ The whole ear seems to be ruined, but I can’t see very well 
inside. Get me a knife to cut the ear off.’ Like a flash of lightning the 
boy rushed from the office, yelling as if the doctor had tried all his instru- 
ments on him. The father paid three marks for the ‘‘cure,” saying he 
guessed that doctors and teachers were “in’’ with each other. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


WHO WROTE WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL 
ADDRESS? 


NTEREST in this historic document is revived by the fact 
that September 19 (the date of this number of THE LITERARY 
Dicest) will be the hundredth anniversary of its issuance, and 
mark the last of the revolutionary centennials. In 7he Outlook 
James M. Whiton tells of the hostility to Washington at this time 
and to his policy, especially that portion of it that related to 
France. Under the circumstances the drafting of the Address 
was a matter requiring consultation, and both Madison and Ham- 
ilton were called on for assistance. We quote from Mr. Whiton’s 
article : 


“Washington had strongly desired to retire from the Presidency 
at the end of his first term, in 1793. With this in view, he had 
intended publishing a farewell address, and in May, 1792, had 
opened his mind about it to Madison. Madison therefore sent to 
him a draft of such an address, embodying the suggestions which 
Washington had made for that purpose. But our relations with 
the European powers, in consequence of the wars ensuing upon 
the French Revolution, were then in a critical condition. Men 
like Hamilton and Jefferson, agreeing in hardly anything else, 
were agreed that Washington’s hand was still needed at the 
helm. Their remonstrances induced him to change his mind. 
His Address states that he had been impelled to abandon his pur- 
pose of retiring four years sooner, in consequence of ‘mature re- 
flection on the then perplexed and critical posture of our affairs 
with foreign nations, and the unanimous advice of persons en- 
titled to my confidence.’ 

“But hardly had he entered upon his second term when his for- 
eign policy began to be attacked by partizan journals in a style 
which grew constantly more ferocious and abusive. They com- 
pared him to Julius Cesar, the Grand Turk, and other odious or 
contemptible characters. One libeler accused him of overdraw- 
ing his salary. The most malignant of his assailants were 7he 
Auroraand The National Gazette, the latter edited by a French- 
man in Jefferson’s pay. After a specially venomous attack by 
this sheet, Jefferson records that, at a Cabinet meeting in 1793, 
Washington broke into a great passion, declaring with an oath 
that he would rather be in his grave than in the Presidency. 

“These bitter assaults, whose record blackens the first chapter 
in the history of our political parties, simply vented the rage of 
those who could not shake Washington’s purpose to maintain our 
neutrality in the war just broken out between England and 
France. While Jefferson himself was more cautious, his political 
disciples were eager to take sides with France, our ally in the 
War of the Revolution. But for Washington's firmness they 
would have done so, tho the issue would probably have been 
national exhaustion, if not ruin. They made French interests the 
leading issue of politics throughout his second term. For his 
successful resistance to this they fell foul of him, with a virulence 
which embittered the rest of his public life. It was this that fixed 
his purpose to refuse a third term. It was this, coupled with 
clear vision of the peril to which his vilifiers were exposing our 
national interests by their French policy, which dictated certain 
counsels embodied in his Address. These must be read in con- 
nection with the events which called them forth, if they are to be 
understood as he intended. 

“Tho dated September 19, 1796, the Address was begun in the 
early part of that year, soon after the ratification of Jay’s treaty 
with England. This, says Senator Lodge, had been ‘the most 
difficult, if not the most perilous, crisis in his career,* ‘the 
severest trial of his political life.’ On the 30th of April, the 
House of Representatives, after a two months’ struggle, had 
been persuaded to pass, but by a majority of only three, a reso- 
lution declaring it expedient to enact the laws necessary to carry 
the treaty into effect. This success being achieved after two 
stormy years—Jay having set forth in the spring of 1794—Wash- 
ington felt that his work was done, and that the public welfare 
no longer required him to bear the burdens and trials of his great 
office. 

“On the 15th of May he sent a draft of his ‘Farewell Address’ 
to Hamilton for criticism and suggestion. A portion of it re- 
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ferred explicitly to the unjust treatment he had received from his 
political enemies, but this, by Hamilton’s advice, was canceled. 
The paper went back and forth several times. Init there appears 
but slight indebtedness to Madison’s earlier draft. Finally, upon 
the plan of Washington's draft, Hamilton himself made another. 
Comparing this with the Address in its final form, after all the 
amendments made by either Hamilton or Washington, it appears, 
says Mr. Horace Binney, ir his critical ‘Inquiry into the Forma- 
tion of Washington’s Farewell Address,’ that ‘Washington was 
the designer in the general sense, if not in the artistic. The 
fundamental and radical thoughts were his.’” 





WOMEN IN KOREA. 


HILE the principal object of the missionary is to spread 

the Christian faith among the nations of the globe, he 

also benefits the human race by acquainting barbarous and semi- 
civilized nations with the culture of the West, and he initiates the 
Western world into the secrets of Eastern life. This important 
task is ably fulfilled in Korea by the American missionaries, in 
whose magazine, 7he Repository, we find many particulars re- 
garding the life of the people whom our countrymen seek to con- 
vert. Rev. George Heber Jones contributes a paper on the 
“Status of Woman in Korea,” from which we take the following: 


“To the Korean all nature appears to consist of pairs of oppo- 
sites, as heaven and earth, light and darkness, strength and 
weakness, superiority and inferiority, virtue and iniquity, male 
and female, and so on. The first member of each couple is al- 
ways the superior, therefore nature has marked woman as the 
inferior, and the Korean is educated in this philosophy from his 
earliest school days. Woman is thought incapable of understand- 
ing a man’s business, friendship, or life, and is continually ex- 
horted to confine herself to ‘woman’s spheres.’ The following 
quotation from the ‘ Youth’s Primer’ exhibits the accepted view: 
‘The husband must manifest dignity and the wife docility ere the 
house will be well governed. Should the husband be incompe- 
tent to govern alone, and the wife encourage him in his incom- 
petence . . . his house will be annihilated by his personal in- 
competence. A man honors himself by governing his wife, and 
a woman honors herself by subordinating herself to her husband.’ 

“One of the baneful effects of the dogma of inferiority has been 
the seclusion of woman; but in noting this seclusion one com- 
mendatory feature must not be ignored. Itisin the nature of pro- 
tection to a young woman and a safeguard of the family. The 
facts of history point to protection of some sort as highly desira- 
ble. Under the previous dynasty women enjoyed great public. 
freedom, and ultimately became the special objects of violence. 
Buddhist priests debauched the homes, infidelity was estimated 
the lightest of crimes, and a raid upon a home known tocontain a 
beautiful woman was the most popular sport of the nobles. The 
present dynasty tried to remedy the evil by withdrawing woman 
from the public eye. A Korean frankly told us that men seclude 
their wives not because they distrust them, but because they dis- 
trust each other. 

“The rights granted to Korean women are customary rather 
than legal, but in Korea custom has the force of law and is al- 
ways a step to statute law. This was proven in the case of re- 
marriage of widows, which has been tolerated by law for cen- 
turies, altho it has been legalized only recently. Another legal 
right of woman is that she need not marry before the age of 
sixteen. A husband may obtain a divorce for each of the follow- 
ing seven reasons. Incompatibility with the husband's parents, 
adultery, jealousy, barrenness, incurable disease, quarrelsome 
disposition, theft. Yet divorce does not seem to be frequent. 
Desertion, however, is the great sin of the Korean, who spends 
his time with a concubine and squanders his money in dives. 
Sometimes the marriage tie is snapped by the flight of the wife, 
but the husband can legally enforce her return. 

“In one sense, the Koreans are strictly monogamists. The first 
is the only legal wife, and her offspring may not be supplanted. A 


‘additional or future marital relations bear aslight taint in Korean 


estimation. No concubine is regarded in the light of a wife. 
“But altho woman siands much below man from the point of 

Korean law, she occupies in practical life a place which is denied 

to her in theory. Her forceful character shows itself in many 
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ways. She provides all the clothing for the race, launders the 
Korean’s white garments, and does all the cooking. She does 
a man’s work on the farm (we have seen her yoked with a man, 
dragging a plow), and runs thousands of small stands for mer- 
chandise. Could we know the actual facts in every case it would 
probably be found that many of the strutting, self-styled aristo- 
crats in large towns are really ‘drummers,’ purveyors of washing 
and needle-work, messengers for the real ‘man of the house’ who 
is too busy or too modest to appear in the street. Korean women 
are withal inveterate zz/riguantes, exercising an unseen but 
powerful hand in general affairs—all the more powerful because 
unseen. No more striking example of this can be found than the 
murder of the Queen. Where is the boasted superiority of the 
male when days and nights of consultation, alliance of all avail- 
able forces, regiment of troops, a night attack, and foreign assas- 
sins are necessary to remove this one woman? Surely it is not 
too much to conclude that woman occupies a place out of all pro- 
portion to that assigned her by philosophy in Korean society.”— 
Condensed for Tue Literary DIGEst. 





GENERAL LEE’S ATTITUDE WHEN THE 
CIVIL WAR BEGAN. 


ld has been the current belief that when hostilities began be- 

tween North and South, General (then Colonel) Robert E. 
Lee resigned his commission in the United States army to accept 
a commission in the Confederate army. In an interesting article 
in Peterson's Magazine (one of a series begun last March) on 
“General Robert E. Lee: The Soldier and the Man,” by Captain 
T. J. Mackey, we are told that this belief is entirely erroneous. 
The facts in the case, and some interesting letters by Lee written 
at the time, are given in evidence. Captain Mackey writes: 


“His [Lee’s] civic identity was defined by his citizenship in 
Virginia, and as her citizen he was designated upon the cadet 
roster at West Point and in each of the seven successive commis- 
sions that he held in the army of the United States. On the day 
following that upon which the State of Virginia adopted an ordi- 
nance of secession he had declined, as stated in a former article, 
the command of the army of the United States, tendered him by 
President Lincoln. 

“Having decided in the forum of his conscience that he would 
violate his duty as a citizen by drawing his sword against his 
State, it was repugnant to his sense of honor as a soldier that he 
should continue to hold his commission with the mental reserva- 
tion that he would refuse to obey any order of his military com- 
mander that required him to perform an act of war against 
Virginia. 

“It would have been gross inconsistency in him, hosever, 
cohtradicting his oft-repeated’ declaration, if,-on resigning his 
commission, he had entered the Confederate service, for his State 
had not then given its adhesion to the Confederacy, and he re- 
garded the bombardment of Fort Sumter as a wanton act of 
aggression, perpetrated as it was in the face of the assurance 
given by the commander of the fort that he would be obliged, 
from the exhaustion of his supplies, to evacuate it within four 
days. Neither his judgment nor his heart approved that act; and 
he lamented it especially because it had the effect of transferring 
the issue between the seceded States and the Government of the 
United States from the forum of argument to the arena of arms, 
unless the United States consented to its own dishonor (an event 
which he never contemplated), and was willing to be branded as 
the poltroon of the nations, and to stand through all time pilloried 
in history— 

‘““* A mark for every passing blast 
Of scorn to whistle through.’ 


“The firing upon the flag had the instant effect of converting 
the Constitution of the United States into ancient history for 
the time being. No exposition of that instrument, however lucid 
and profound, would have been a fitting response tothe guns that 
rained their blazing shells into Fort Sumter. 

“In view of the impending conflict, Lee regarded the private 
station as the post of honor for him, and as alone consonant with 
his feelings. He shrank with strong repugnance from the thought 
of lifting his hand against the flag whose folds were radiant with 
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beams of glory which the soldierly deeds of his illustrious father 
and his own brilliant military services had flung upon them. It 
was, at the same time, inconceivable to him that under any cir- 
cumstances he could be prevailed upon to sheathe his sword in 
the breast of his mother-State. That such were his real senti- 
ments is made apparent by the following letter addressed by him 
to his brother, Sydney Smith Lee, then a captain in the United 
States navy, stationed at the Washington Navy Yard: 


*** ARLINGTON, VA., April 20, 1861. 
‘“*My DEAR BROTHER SMITH: The question which was the subject of my 
earnest conversation with you on the 18th inst. has in my mind been de- 
cided. After the most anxious inquiry asto the correct course for me to 
pursue, I concluded to resign, and sent in my resignation this morning. I 
wished to wait until the ordinance of secession should be acted on by the 
people of Virginia; but war seems to have commenced, and I am liable at 
any time to be ordered on duty which I could not conscientiously perform. 
To save me from such a position, and to prevent the necessity of resigning 
under orders, I had to act at once and before I could see you again on the 
subject, as I had wished. I am now a private citizen, and have to other 
ambition than to remain at home. Save in the defense of my native State 
I have no desire ever again todraw my sword. I send you my warmest 

love. 
‘* Your affectionate brother, 
“*R. BE. Les.’ 


“To his sister, the wife of Judge Marshall, of Baltimore, a de- 
voted Union woman, whose son served with distinction in the 
United States army throughout the war, he wrote on the same 
day : 


‘** We are now in a state of war which will yield to nothing. The whole 
South is in a State of revolution, into which Virginia has been drawn after 
along struggle. Altho J recognize no necesstty for this state of things, 
and would have foreborne and pleaded to the end foraredress of griev- 
ances, real or supposed, yet in my own person I had to meet the question 
whether I should take part against my native State. 

‘** With all my devotion to the Union and feeling of loyalty and duty as 
an American citizen, I have not been able to make up my my mind to raise 
my hand against my relatives, my children, my home. I have, therefore, 
resigned my commission in the army, and, save in defense of my native 
State—with the sincere hope that my poor services may never be required 
—I trust that I may never be called upon to draw my sword. I know you 
will blame me; but you must think as kindly of me as you can, and believe 
that I have endeavored to do what I thought right. May God guard and 
protect you and yours, and pour upon you every blessing, is the prayer of 
your devoted brother.’ 


“T was present at the State capitol in Richmond when, on April 
24, 1861, Col. Robert E. Lee appeared before the convention, in 
compliance with its request, and accepted the appointment of 
major-general and commander of the forces of Virginia, con- 
ferred upon him by the governor of the State. It was the highest 
rank known to our military service, and might well have gratified 
his soldierly ambition; and yet, as was noted by many at the 
time, altho he was a most courtly gentleman, and far removed 
from any spirit of self-exaltstion, he failed to return thanks tothe 
convention for his appointment as general-in-chief, which that 
body had just confirmed by its unanimous vote. His noble coun- 
tenance, where middle age had set its signet, while it left his 
commanding form as erect as in the morning of his manhood, 
was marked with an expression of mingled sadness and resigna- 
tion, 

“It was not the countenance of a soldier whose brow was 
laureled amid the shouts of an applauding people, but rather that 
of a stately victim standing near the altar and willingly crowned 
for sacrifice.” 


Captain Mackey speaks of the bitterness exhibited at that time 
in Richmend for officers of the United States army and navy who, 
being of Southern birth, had declared for the Union. This bitter 
feeling was not, we are told, shared by General Lee, and another 
letter of Lee’s is printed, as written May 13, 1861, to his wife. 
The letter is as follows: 


“Do not put faith in rumors of adjustment ; I see no prospect of it. It 
can not be, while passions on both sides are so infuriated. Make your 
plans for several years of war. If Virginia is invaded, which appears to be 
designed, the main routes through the country will in all probability be 
infested and passage interrupted. I agree with you in thinking that the 
inflammatory articles in the papers do us much harm. I object particular- 
ly to those in the Southern papers, as I wish them to take a firm, dignified 
course, free from bravado and boasting. The times are indeed calamitous, 
The brightness of God's countenance seems turned from us, and His mercy 
stopped in its blissful current. It may not always be so dark, and He may 
in time pardon our sins and take us under His protection. Tell Custis he 
must consult his own judgment, reason. and conscience as to the course he 
may take. I donot wish him to be guided by my wishes or example. If l 
have done wrong let him do better. The present is a momentous question, 
which every man must settle for himself and upon principle.” 
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SOME QUEER OLD ALMANACS. 


LMANACS that profess to tell us the weather on particular 
days, a year or so ahead of time, altho they still appear, 
are not so numerous as they were formerly. They are relics of 
the old astrological prophetic almanacs of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, which were in great vogue and which ventured 
on the most remarkable predictions. M. Gaston Tissandier, edi- 
tor of La Nature, contributes to that paper a description of some 
of these curious old almanacs, of which he has a large collection. 
We translate from his account the paragraphs that follow : 


“Before the invention of the barometer and the thermometer, 
which are the basis of meteorology, there could be no question of 
weather predictions; prophetic almanacs existed none the less, 
but their authors confined themselves to speaking of the influence 
of the planets or of the signs of the zodiac; they spoke also of 
the character of the individuals who should be born in such or 
such a part of the year.” 


As a typical early almanac of this kind, M. Tissandier proceeds 
to describe one called ‘“‘The Shepherds’ Calendar,” published by 
Claude Nourry in 1504, and quotes as follows the first lines of 
the preface : 


“*The following is the same as the present “ Shepherds’ Calen- 
dar,” with several new additions. The calendar of the feasts of 
the year, to which are added the hours and minutes of the new 
moons; table for finding each day in what sign the moon is; 
diagrams of the eclipses of the moon and sun; the tree and 
branch of the vices; the pains of hell; the book of the salvation 
of the soul; the anatomy of the human body; the art of phlebot- 
omy of the veins; shepherds’ astrology ; the sayings of the birds; 
the judgments of physiognomy ; how to know under what planet 
a child is born,’ etc.” 


The “tree and branches of the vices,” noted above, is given at 
length in the book, a page being devoted to each vice. After- 
ward are enumerated the punisbments awarded to each in hell, 
purporting to be described according to Lazarus. 
specimen : 


We give a 


“*Pirst,’ says Lazarus, ‘I saw wheels of iron, very high, placed 
on a mountain like unto mills, continually turning with great im- 
petus; these wheels had iron clamps to which were hung and 
bound men and women guilty of pride.’ The pictures show the 
proud torn by these wheels. Further on, we see sinners engulfed 
in icy waters or pierced with swords, or cast into caldrons of 
boiling oil and molten lead. 

“*Pifthly,’ says Lazarus, ‘I saw caldrons full of boiling oil and 
of molten lead and other metals, in which were plunged avari- 
cious men and women to cleanse them from their evil avarice.’” 


The prophetic section of the book is entitled : 


“*The signs whereby shepherds may know how to preserve a 
whole and well-composed being in their bodies; a division of 
time, and a rule which shepherds may use according as weather 
and season require.’” 

One of these salutary rules runs as follows. 


“Rule for spring; March, April, and May. In the spring shep- 
herds should see that they are clad in habiliments neither too 
cold nor teo warm, such as tartan and doublets of fustian—robes 
of medium length.” 

The book next proceeds to describe the various planets, and 
the characteristics of the persons who are born under each; for 
instance : 


“He who is born under the sign Taurus, or from mid-April to 
mid-May, will be very hardy and will possess. wealth given by 
another. What he wishes to do will be accomplished, etc.” 

This sort of thing, which is yet to be found in more than one 
popular almanac, is. according to M. Tissandier, extremely 
ancient, and goes back “to the earliest periods of history, to the 
origin of nations.” But soon the success of the prophecies, and 
the invention of the barometer, which gave to the common people 
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some idea of weather-prediction, enlarged the sphere of the 
prophets and they now began to foretell not only weather but 
all kinds of things. As an example is cited “The Faithful 
Almanac,” published in 1781 at Troyes by the Sieur Maribas, 
“astrologer and mathematician.” Says M. Tissandier : 


“A special page was devoted to practical advice and good 
counsel, and to receipts, corresponding to each day of the year. 
We read, for example: 

*** Pentecost, June 8! _Good to cut the nails. 

“* Trinity, June ro § 

‘““*Septuagesima, Feb. 11—Very good to bleed. 

“* Ash Wednesday, Feb. 28—Good to use the cupping-glass. 
*“** Pentecost, June 8—Good to do up the hair.’ 

“The Sieur Maribas gives numerous predictions of the weather 
for each day of the year: hail, rain, snow, frost, etc. Besides 
these daily forecasts, the almanac published general predictions 
for the four seasons. . 

“Another curious prophetic almanac of the seventeenth cen- 
tury . . . isthe following: ‘Almanac for the year of grace 1686, 
by M. Claude Ternet-Champenois Paris, published by the widow 
Nicholas Oudet, Rue Vielle Boucherie.’ Each day in the almanac 
is accompanied by a meteorologic prediction and a prophecy. 
. . . Sometimes the predictions are replaced by prophecies of 
quite another kind, such as the following: 

‘** March 12—Thieves pursued. 
‘** March 20o—Good news. 
***March 27—Lawsuit won. 
*“**May 18—An unfaithful wife. 
“** June 16—Severe illness. 


** July 22—Hidden treasures found. 
‘** September 26—A ridiculous oration. 


“Such maiveté is surprising, and a considerable dose of cre- 
dulity must have been taken by the reader who would accept such 
predictions; the author apparently wrote them haphazard as his 
fancy dictated. 

“But we must not make too much fun of our ancestors. In the 
year of grace 1891 there were still prophetic almanacs that found 
publishers—and numerous purchasers. 

“Common sense and sound reason have always regions to con- 
quer.”"— 7ranslated for THe Literary DicGEst. 





ACCORDING to The Daily Chronicle, London, the Sudan expedition will 
endeavor to master the whole valley of the Upper Nile during the approach- 
ing winter. It is thought that those rich regions can be conquered and 
easily retained with the help of Indian troops. Serious opposition on the 
part of France and Russia is not expected. 





CORRESPONDENTS’ CORNER. 


Lafayette and the Catholics. 
Editor of THE LITERARY DIGEST :— 


In your issue of September 5, I find an extremely sensational article 


taken from the Cologne A@lnische Zeitung, which quotes from Lafayette 
thus: 


“If ever American liberty is endangered, it will be through the Roman 
Catholic priesthood.” 

The roguery of this quotation has been more than once exposed, and it 
has been clearly shown that what Lafayette did say was this: 

‘* The apprehension that, if American liberty is ever endangered. it will 
be through the Roman Catholic priesthood, zs, / am very sure, without war- 
rant or foundation.” 

The arguments and conclusions of one who can so unscrupulously garble 


plain language may be entitled to consideration, but fair-minded men will 
hardly think so. = oa &. 
SAVANNAH, GA, 


Appreciative Readers. 
Editor of THE LITERARY DIGEST:— 
I read almost every word of THE DIGEST every week. I do not find any 
other periodical of similar purpose which can compare with it in scope, in 


catholicity. or in discrimination. EDWARD EELLS, JR. 
FALLS CHURCH, VA. 


Editor of THE LITERARY DIGEST :— 

I consider your journal the very best magazine of its kind. While 
others are in the same fielc they do not occupy it as does THE DIGEST. 
Admirable judgment and trained intelligence are exercised 1n selecting the 
articles. It has met my expectations as no other magazine has, and for 
that reason I take this opportunity to warmly commend it. 

HENRY M. MORROW. 


OMAHA, NEBR. 
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BUSINESS SITUATION. 


Improved Demand for Staples. 


The feeling among jobbers and manufacturers 
last week that an improvement in demand for 
seasonable staples was in sight was evidently well 
founded, for at more than a dozen centers South 
and West demand is now more active, the volume 
of sales has increased, and the general outlook is 
mnch more favorable for busiress later in the 
autumn. Notwithstanding the Labor Day interrup- 
tion the week’s volume of business is slightly 
heavier, several cities reporting a larger demand 
this week to replenish depleted stocks than during 
two preceding months, notably among jobbers in 
groceries, hardware, dry-goods, millinery, hats, 
and shoes. The most marked improvement is at 
Chicago, St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Pitts- 
burg, Charleston, and Augusta, altho other cities 
have reported a better feeling and prospects for 
more active demand. No such gain has taken 
place in financial as in commercial circles. While 
there is an increased demand for mercantile 
discounts the supply of money is larger, tho 
rates for money remain unchanged West and 
South, with no change or higher quotations at 
Eastern cities. New Orleans’ bank failures have 
resulted in restricted loans and volume of trade 
at a time when the early movement of cotton and 
sugar prospects had stimulated trade. In Texas 
farmers are holding cotton for an advance in 
price, and leading Georgia jobbers find mercan- 
tile collections much improved. Providence re- 
ports a better tone among jewelry and cotton 
goods manufacturers, and that nearly all the lat- 
ter are running full time again. The shrinkage of 
production of pig iron in the United States from 
a rate equal to 10,000,000 tons per annum to less 
than twothirds that quantity is proving an ef- 
fective remedy for stagnation in the iron and 
steel industries, and already demand has begun to 
reassert itself.—Bradstreet's, September 12. 


Crops—Railroads—Money. 


The Financial Chronicle's annual report, issued 
to-day, makes the last crop of cotton 7,162,473 
bales, the consumption North and South 2,695,810, 
and the exports 4,712,912 during the year. No ac- 
count of Southern mill stocks is attempted, and 
no estimate is yet given of the crop now coming 
forward. The government report is even more 
gloomy than a year ago, making the condition the 
lowest for many years, and as there is no doubt 
that the damage has been serious, the price has 
advanced to 8% cents, with much speculative buy- 
ing. Wheat declined a cent, but then advanced, 
closing a cent up for the week. Western receipts 
still exceed last year’s, having been in two weeks 
11,229,038 bushels against 10,323,238 last year, while 
Atlantic exports, flour included, have been for the 
same weeks 3,983,265 bushels against 2,417,872 last 
year. Accountsof disappointing returns in spring 
wheat States are numerous, but it is difficult to 
reconcile short estimates with heavy marketing at 
low prices. Corn is almost wholly out of danger, 
and the yield is generally expected to be the 
largest, as the price here is the lowest ever 
known, 

Stocks grew steadily stronger antil Thursday, 
altho earnings are not stimulating. The average 
for railroad stocks has risen slightly, and for 
trusts over $1 per share, notwithstanding much 
realizing of profits, especially since the failures in 
New Orleans. Confidence in better things seems 
to be the chief uplifting force. The few earnings 
reported for September are 2.7 per cent. larger 
than last year, while the full report for August 
shows 3.7 per cent. less than last year and 12.4 per 
cent. less than in 1892. Chicago East-bound ton- 
nage is almost as large as a year ago, but the 
West-bound movement is moderate. Exchanges 
through clearing-houses the past week are for five 
days against six last year. But for two weeks in- 





Are you Nervous? 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. H. B. Brustar, Birdsboro, Pa., says: 
**T have used it in nervous troubles for years, 
and always with good results.” 
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cluding eleven days each year, clearings have 
been 18.7 per cent. less than last year, and 29.7 less 
than in 1892. Foreign trade is also light, imports 
here last week nearly 30 per cent. smaller than last 
year, while exports also showed a decline. 

The tide of gold imports still runs strongly this 
way, further engagements lifting the aggregate 
to $28,620,000, of which $23,172,050 have arrived. 
The prospect led the Bank of England to raise its 
discount rates from 2 to 24% per cent., and some 
selling on foreign account followed in stocks. The 
New Orleans bank failures were followed by un- 
usual offerings of cotton bills, and the interior de- 
mand for money also increased, the net outgo 
being $3,250,000, Liabilities in commercial failures 
for the first week of September were $4,095,590 
against $2,157,751 last year, $1,538,539 in 1894, and 
$5,319,098 in 1893. Manufacturing were $2,594,541 
against $1,191,421 last year, and trading were 
$1,332,549 against $911,830 last year. Failures for 
the week have been 315 in the United States 
against 187 last year, and 47 in Canada against 34 
last year.—Dun's Review, September 11. 





CHESS. 


[All communications for this Department should 
be addressed : ‘‘Chess Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.”’] 


Maroczy. 


One of our Chess-enthusiasts desires to know 
somethlng about Maroczy, who won second prize 
in the late Nuremberg Tourney. Geza Maroczy 
was born in Szegedin, Hungary, on March 3, 1870. 
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He is acivil engineer, and lives in Budapest. So 
little was known of him as a Chess-player, that 
last year, when he entered his name for the Ama- 
teur Championship Tourney at Hastings, the 
selection committee hesitated a long time before 
admitting him. In the contest at Hastings, he 
proved to be greater than any of his opponents, 
and easily won the Amateur Championship. His 
success at Nuremberg places him in the front 
rank of Chess-masters. He lost only one game to 
Steinitz, and, it is said that he lost this game 
because of his fear for the great veteran. Since 
then, he seems to have realized his strength, for 
he has issued a challenge to any Chess-player in 
the world, alleging that in a match of seventy 
game no player can score one against him. 


From the Nuremberg Tourney. 


Ruy Lopez. 
MAROCZY. STEINITZ. | MAROCZY. STEINITZ, 
White. Black. | White. Black. 

1 P—K4 P—K 4 15 3-9 2 (f) R—Q sq 
2Kt—K B3Kt—QB3_ =|16 P—Q4 3—K 4 (g) 
3 B—Kt5 3—B4 17 Castles Q Kt x P 
4P—B3 a | R (h) 

5 P—Q 3 (a) P—K R 3 %KtxKt P—B,4 
7 ee K Kt—K2_ j19 P—K5 em Ty 

7 B—K3 B—Kt 3 20 O—Kt 2 x Kt 

8 Kt-Q 2 Castles jor xP B—B 4 (i) 
9 P—K R3 P--Q4(b) [22 Kt—Q2 x 

10 Kt-Bsq (c) P—Q 5 j23PxR R—B ch 

11 B—Q 2 Kt—Kt 3 \24 ae sq B—B6 

12 B-R 4(d) Px P 25 9— i per 
3P ar Kt—B 5 26Kt—B3 P—R3 
14 BxKKt(e) Px B |27 Resigns (k) 


Notes from The Daily News, London. 
(a) Too inactively played. It was either the 
P—Q 4 or nothing. 
(b) The position is not unlike the Giuoco Piano, 
Whenever the second player can play P—Q 4, he is 
bound to get the best of it. 





A Physician and Drug- 


Store for $10.00, 


And What It Will Accomplish. 





USED TWO YEARS 
BY A 
KANSAS RECTOR 
WITH 
MUCH BENEFIT. 


THROAT TROUBLE 
CURED. 
NEURALGIA OF HEART 
CURED. 

‘**A GRAND GOOD TONIC.,”’ 


HIS WIFE’S HEALTH 


BETTER. 
SEVERE ASTHMA now he p 
CURED. vigor a 


ALSO HEMORRHOIDS, 


RHEUMATIC CRIPPLE 
CURED. 
NEURALGIA, SCIATICA 
AND 
HAY-FEVER CURED. 


EASY TO APPLY. 
SAFE. 
“GOSPEL TO THE BODY.”’ 
SIMPLE, 
INDORSES IT FULLY. 


OSKALOOSA, KANs., Aug. 24, 1896. 


I have used the Electropoise in my family and 
for the benefit of others nearly two years, and know 
it to be of great benefit to the afflicted. 
it has relieved me of throat trouble from catarrh ; 
also from neuralgia arising near the heart. 
use it as a grand good tonic. 
health of my wife. 

In regard to others, from my own observation, 
it has apparently put back the dial of life ten years 
to a couple overseventy years of age. 
was afflicted with asthma in its worst form (scant 
breathing, severe coughing, not able to rest in bed) ; 
ursues his business as a merchant with 
alacrity. 

It has also relieved and cured asthma and hay- 
fever thoroughly in another family. 
hemorrhoids in another family when the physician 
said he could only alleviate. 
kind it has cured. The aching jaw and inflamed 
neuralgic face have rejoiced after one local applica- 
tion, and I have seen the lame man (rheumatic) leap 
as a hart from three applications. 

I can say that it is a remedy safe and easy of 
application, a very gospel to the body when proper- 
ly applied. 


Personally 


I often 
It has improved the 


The husband 


It has cured 


Sciatica of the worst 


I welcome and recommend it. 


Rev. JOSEPH MAYON, 
(Rector St. Mark’s Episcopal Church.) 
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Home Remedy 





Without Medicine. 





Often CURES 
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“INCURABLE” | 
For 3 Months 


“HOW?” 


By its new method 
of introducing oxy- 
gen directly into the 


entire circulation. 
— reduced 


rom $25 to $ I 0 


A 112 page Illustrated book descriptive of the 
Biecteopoise free by mail to any address. 








| Electrolibration Co., 1122 Broadway, New York, or 
| Electropoise Institute, 232 Livingston St.. B’klyn. 


Readers of Tux Lirzrary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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(c) There is no time for this questionable ma- 
neuver, particularly as Black can now advance on 
the Queen’s side by P—Q 5, etc., which would 
make castling on that wing very dangerous. 


(d) White’s wrong tactics have already landed 
him into difficulties. He might have attempted to 
block the position by P—B 4, but then Black would 
probably have played Kt—8 5. 


(e) There was no help for this; the absence of 
White’s Q B adds weakness to the position of his 
game on the Queen's side. 


(f) P—Q 4 was open to other objections; still, 
—B 2 might have perhaps worked better than 
the defense of Q B P. 





AN ENTHUSIASTIC CLERGYMAN. 





Rey. Thomas Dixon, Jr., Speaks, and His Op- 
ponents Create a Disturbance—Com- 
ments of the New York Papers. 

On Sunday morning, Sept. 6th., Rev. 
Thomas Dixon Jr., announced that he would 
preach on ‘‘ The Political Crisis,” and prob- 
ably 4,000 people gathered at the Academy of 
Music—the ‘* People’s Church ”"—to hear this 
brilliant pulpit orator who is not afraid to 
think for himself and tell his thoughts to the 





REV. THOMAS DIXON, Jr. 


public. During the sermon he was again and 
again interrupted, but as the New York Her- 
ald of the following day says, ‘‘ The hisses 
that broke in on the preacher’s vigorous sen- 
tences were drowned by cheers and applause.” 
The unusually clear and penetrating voice of 
Mr. Dixon stood him in good stead in this 
clamor, In this connection the following let- 
ter, written only a week before, seems partic- 
ularly to the point: 


New York, August 26, 1896. 
Dear Sir: 
I am very loath as a minister to give an indorsement 
to a patented article, br I feel it but just to you to sa 
that I have used your Hyomei for Bronchitis with 
perfect success. I had a chronic cold last winter which 
stubbornly resisted every remedy for seven weeks. 
Your Hyomei gave me relief in one day and enabled 
me to fill all my subsequent lecture dates with satis- 
faction, Truly yours, 
(Rev.) Tuomas Dixon, Jr. 
Pastor People’s Church. 


“Tyomel,” 


the new and wonderful Australian ‘‘ Dry Air” 
treatment of all the diseases of the respiratory 
organs, ‘‘ cures by inhalation,” 


Bronchitis, 
Asthma, 
Catarrh, 


and all similar complaints. ° 


PRICE, $1.00. 


For sale at all druggists, by mail, or at 
home office. Send for free pamphlet. 


R. T. BOOTH, 23 East 20th Street, New York. 


(g) Admirably played. Any one can now see a 
sacrifice looming in the distance, as the Q P is now 
practically unprotected. 


(h) A dying effort, which however, does not 
stop Black for a moment, as may be seen from the 
subsequent play. 


(i) The proper move, to which, however, White 
should have replied with R x R. 


(k) Tho the game is not yet over, it is quite 

hopeless, which amounts to the same thing. 
THE PRIZES. 

First, $750 and cup from Prince Regent of Ba- 
varia—Lasker. 

Second, $500—Maroczy. 

Third and fourth, $375 and $250—Equally divided 
between Pillsbury and Tarrasch. 

Fifth, $:50—Janowski. 

Sixth—$75—Steinitz. 

Seventh, $50—Divided by Schlechter and Wal- 
brodt. 

Eighth, china Chess-men and Gustavus Selenus 
—Divided by Tschigorin and Schiffers. 

Ninth, set of Chess Monthly—Charousek. 

Additional prize to Marco, 

Best scores against winners—Blackburne, $25. 


Problem 166. 
BY FRANKENSTEIN. 
Black—Eight Pieces. 


K on Q 3; Ps on K4, K Kt 2and 3,Q4, Q B4, 
Q Kt 4, QR 6. 


“e@eua: 
er 
Ae Wie 
Bea 
* Ya 7 
‘a ww! 


UA 
7 Z 
K on Q8; Bson Q 7, Q Bsq; Rson K R4, Q 4; 


Ps on K Kt 5, Q Ra. 
White mates in two moves. 

















Solution of Problems. 
No. 162. 














Q—R 6 Q x K P, mate 
1. — 2, ——_——— 

KxR 

ékidawe Kt—B 3, mate 
1, —-——- 2, ————- 

ram 

aeakue Q x K P, mate 

°.—_-_ 2. — 

B any 

ere Kt x P, mate 
> > —— 

P—Kt 5 





Have You Asthma or Hay-Fever? 


Medical Science at last reports a positive cure 
for Asthma and Hay-fever in the wonderful 
Kola Plant, a new botanical discovery found on 
the Congo River, West Africa. Its cures are 
really marvelous. Rev. J. L. Combs, of Mar- 
tinsburg, W. Va., writes that it cured him of 
Asthma of fifty years’ standing, and Hon. L. G. 
Clute, of Greeley, Lowa, testifies that for three 
years he had to sleep propped up in a chair in 
Hay-fever season, being unable to lie down night 
or day. The Kola Plant cured him at once, 
To make the matter sure, these and hundreds of 
other cures are sworn to before a notary public. 
So great is their faith in its wonderful curative 
powers, the Kola Importing Co., of 1164 Broad- 
way, New York, to make it known, is sending 
out large cases of the Kola compound free to all 
readers of LITERARY DiGrsT who are sufferers 
from Asthma and Hay-fever. All they ask in 
return is that when cured yourself you will tell 
your neighbors about it. Send your name and 
address on a postal card, and they will send you 





a large case by mail free. It costs you nothing, 
and you should surely try it. 
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The Lawton Simplex 
2% Printer 


3 oe * saves time - 
 — ge and labor ; 
& =e money too— 

— = 


100 letters, 

postal cards, 
copies of music, drawings, or typewritten 
copy, in almost no time, and exact copies 
at that, by using the Lawton Simplex. 
Requires no washing or cleaning, and 
saves its cost over and again in sending 
out notices. Costs but little ($3 to $10). 


Caution.— Other ¢hings are being made and called 
Simplex Printers. The only way to be sure of get- 
ting the genuine is to see that yours is the Lawton 
Simplex Printer. Send for circulars. Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., 20 Vesey St., New York. 


My SAVE % YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 

ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men, 
' TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 
‘ the first order from each neighborhood 
wr. Mg filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
a mA S@uagency. Write at once, 
AN a 

Us ans 









ROCHESTER RADIATOR ComPAny, 
49 Furnace St., ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 








NEW ENGLAND _ | 
CONSERVATORY 


or MUSIC. 


Oldest, largest, most prosperous. Music, Elocution, 
Modern Languages. From elementary grades to highest 
artistic requirements, Students received at any time. 

Calendar and prospectus free, 

Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 




















Q x Kt or Kt-B 3, mate 











Kt xR 
R--Q 4, mate 
1, ———— 2. ————_— 
Kt—B 4 
jake Kt—Kt 6, mate 
1 ———— 2o——_——_ 
Kt—Q 3 


Correct solution received from Prof. R. B. Lloyd, 
Trenton, N. J.; Prof. C. D. Schmitt, Knoxville, 
Tenn.; the Rev. I. W. Bieber, Bethlehem, Pa.; 
W. R. Coumbe, Lakeland, Fla.; Nelson Hald, 
Donnebrog, Neb.; Charles Porter, Lamberton, 
Minn.; F. H. Johnston, Elizabeth City, N. C.; 
Dr. W. S. Frick, Philadelphia ; W. H. Cobb, New- 
ton Centre, Mass., who noted 17 possible moves 
for Black; C. Ed. Albes, Decatur, Ala.; O. E. Wig- 
gers, Nashville ; W. G. Donnan, Independence, lIa.; 
C. F. Putney, Independence, Ia. 


C. F, Putney sent correct solution of 16r. 





Chess-Nuts. 


Lasker and Steinitz have postponed their match 
for the championship of the world until November. 


The next great event in the Chess-world is the 
Tournament at Budapest, beginning on September 
14. The Emperor of Austria offers as the first 
prize a cup valued at 800 crowns. 

Li Hung Chang has the reputation of being one 
of the best Chess-players in China. TZhe Pail 
Mail Gazette is authority for the statement that 
the only antagonist whom Li has not defeated is the 





Tue New England Conservatory of Music, of Boston, 
Mass., which is now entering upon its forty-fourth year, 
is one of the most successful institutions of its kind. 


Founded at a time when musical education was at a low 
standard, it has steadily kept in advance of the times 
and has been one of the greatest factors in the spread 
of musical culture in this country. Fully fifty thousand 
students have come under its influence, and, at the pres- 
ent day, its annual list of registrations is from sixteen to 
eighteen hundred. 


Readers of THE LiTErary Diacest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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RENTS PEERLESS TYPEWRITER, 


REPRESENTS THE 


a machine of the highest grade. Having the agency of this writer, and 
for it getting good machines of other makes in exchange, I am enabled, 
by having exceptional advantages of putting these machines in first-class 
order, to give clergymen special low prices upon them. State what you 
would like. Write me for full particulars, and get the benefit of many 
years’ experience devoted to the typewriter industry. All questions per- 


Emperor, and adds: ‘‘One can imagine weighty 
reasons for the grand old Chinaman refusing to 
‘checkmate’ his august master.”’ 


It is said that Charousek, Maroczy's fellow- 
townsman, who was an unknown man in the 
Chess-world, was so poor that he could not buy 
the Handbuch, and that he copied the whole of it. 


om ee aancnvnga ra yong een of TAREE SF taining to typewriters cheerfully answered. 
Charousek is a Chess-genius. He has a most 


» EB. BUR, : os oN. ¥- 
wonderful knowledge of the theory of Chess, and Address, A. E. WILBUR, Gen'l Agt., Binghamton, N. Y 


will, no doubt, take a place among the tip-toppers . 


when he gets over the fright natural to a young STE U B E N SA N ITA R | U M 
5 


player contesting with an old master. 
HORNELLSVILLE, N. Y. 

















Current [vents. 


Monday, September 7. 


The State election in Arkansas gives a Demo- 
cratic plurality estimated at 50,000 . Mr. 
Bryan addresses a Labor Day mass-meeting in 
Chicago. . . . Tom Watson, in Dallas, ‘l'exas, 
attacks the Democratic candidate for Vice- 
President. . The Letter-Carriers’ National 
convention opens hye Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Rev. Philip Phelps, D.D., prominent clergyman 
. the Reformed ( yatch) Church, dies at Albany, 





The annual Trades-Union Congress opens in 
Edinburgh. ... Mrs. Florence Maybrick, con- 
fined in Woking prison, is said to be critically 
ill. . . . The death of Khalifa, leader of the Der- 
vishes, is reported. . . Jacob Gaudaur, of 
Canada, defeats James Stanbur ,of Australia, in 
a single-scull race for the worl s championship. 
e*s yoy Archer Crowe, author and diplo- 
mat, is dead. 


Tuesday, September 8. 


The Democratic piney in Arkansas is esti- 
mated at 65,000.... inley addresses the 
Ohio Republican Editorial Association; Bryan 
replies to formal notification of his nomination 
by the National Silver Party, in Lincoln, Nebr. 
... The national committee of the People’s 
Party issues an appeal for funds. ... Senator 
Carter, of Montana, advises State Republicans 
to declare for free-silver but to vote for McKin- 
ley... . Ex-Governor Davis H. Waiteis nomi- 
nated for governor of Colorado by ‘‘ middle-of- 
the-road”” Populists. ... Connecticut Prohibi- 
tionists nominate E. G. Manchester for governor. 
... A National Hay Association is incorporated 
at Albany, N. Y. 

General Baldissera has been ordered to return 
to Massowah, owing to warlike operations 
resumed by King Menelek of Abyssinia. 
Dreadful mortality from yellow fever among 
the Spanish troops in Cuba is reported. ... The 
Trades-Union Congress, in Edinburgh, passes a 
resolution expelling reporters of all newspapers 
employing non-union compositors; every Edin- 
burgh newspaper is affected. 


Wednesday, September 9. 


W.J. Bryan makes public his letter accepting 
the Democratic nomination for President ; Garret 
A. Hobart’s letter accepting the Republican 
nomination for Vice-President is made public. 

Ex-Congressman W. S. Forman replaces 
General Jonn C, Black, as “ National Democrat- 
ic ’ candidate for Governor of Illinois, New 
Jersey’s Democratic State convention indorses 
the Chicago platform and selects Bryan and 
Sewall electors. The Pennsylvania League 
of Republican Clubs convenes at rie, Pa...» 
Massachussetts State conventions of Prohibition- 
ists and the National Party nominate guberna- 
torial candidates. Bank failures: Union 
National, of New Orleans, La.; Citizens’ Nation- 
al, San ‘Angelo, Texas; Sioux National, Sioux 
City, Iowa. Ex-Congressman Henry B. 
Payne dies in Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dr. Nansen, Arctic explorer, arrives at Chris- 
tiania, Norway,on the Aram. ... The Spanish 
Minister of Marine demands a credit of 35,000,000 
pestes to prosecute the war in Cuba. ... Fifteen 
hundred troops leave Barcelona for the Philip- 
pine Islands. 


Thursday, September so, 


Pennsylvania Democrats reconvened their 
State convention, accomplished fusion with 
Populists on Presidential electors and congress- 
men-at-large, indorsed the Chicago platform 
and ticket, but defeated the proposed displace- 
ment of National Committeeman Harrity by the 
close vote of 171 to 164. Texas * Lily- White’ 
Republicans name a State ticket. Bryan 
and Sewall electors have been agreed upon by 
Republican Silver Party, Democratic and Pop- 
ulist State: conventions in Colorado. ... T. V. 
Powderly. ex-Master Workman of the Knights 
of Labor, addresses a turbulent McKinley mass- 





Don’t Worry Yourself. 


and don’t worry the baby; avoid both unpleasant 
conditions by giving the child pure, digestible 
food. Don’t use solid preparations. /n/fant 
Health is a valuable pamphlet for mothers. 
Send your address to the New York Condensed 
Milk Company, New York. 


for pamphlet. 





No ‘‘ fads,” no ‘‘ quackery,” no ‘* hobbies, 
Surgical Institute, prov ided with every appliance necessary for the restora- 
tion to health of those afflicted with serious diseased conditions. 

Brick and stone fireproof_buildings. 
All modern improvements. 
educated house-staff. 


” only a Selentifie, Medical and 


Fan system of heat and ventilation. 
een consulting specialists. T hoveugaty 
Every form of hydrotherapy and electricity rite 


DR. J. E. WALKER, Superintendent. 





Friday, September 11. 


Saturday, September 12. 


Sunday, September 13. 





meeting in Cooper Union, Mew York. ... The 
Mutual National Bank of New Orleans fails. 
Wisconsin’s ‘* Sound- Money ” Democratic com- 
mittee follows Indiana’s committee in deciding 
not to nominate a separate State ticket. 
Chairman Holt, of the Indiana Democratic State 
committee, resigns. The anniversary of the 
battle of Lake Erie is celebrated in Cleveland, 
Ohio. .. - ee Lewis, actor, of Daly’s stock 
company, dies at West Hampton, L. I. 

Directors of the Bank of England advance the 
rate of discount from 2 to 2% per cent....A 
wind-storm causes much damage in Paris... . 
It is reported that the Sultan has been compelled 
to issue an irade ordering the expulsion of Ar- 
menians from Constantinople stopped. 
Luigi Palmieri, Italian meteorologist, is dead. 


McKinley addresses delegations from Vermont, 
Pennsylvania, and Ohio; Mr. Bryan leaves Lin- 
coln, Nebr., for another month of campaigning, 

‘Partial fusion between Republicans and 
Populists on legislative and State tickets in North 
Carolina is reported. Official returns from 
South Carolina show that Governor Evans, the 
Tillman candidate for United States Senator, has 
been defeated by Joseph H. Earle by a majority 
of 3.517 votes. . .. Nevada’s Republican State 
convention incorses Bryan and Sewall electors ; 
gold Republicans name a McKinley electoral 
ticket... . The Bank of Commerce, New Or- 
leans, closes its doors... . Prof. Francis J. 
Child, of Harvard University. dies in Boston, 

A military rebellion is sai to be threatened in 
Constantinople. Many fishermen leave New- | 
foundland owing to the failure of the Labrador | 
fishery. . .. Olaf Landsem, Norwegian novelist, 
is drowned at Scarborough, England. 


Generals Palmer and Buckner received formal 
notification of nomination as ‘‘ National Demo- 
cratic ’’ candidates for President and Vice-Presi- 
dent, at Louisville, Ky.; a letter of indorsement 
from President Cleveland was read. .. . McKin- 
ley addresses delegations from Chicago, from 
Homestead, and other Pennsylvania towns; 
Bryan addresses severai meetings in St. Louis. 

. Electoral fusion is agreed upon by the 
Populist and Democratic State committees in 
Missouri, . . . Colorado Democrats agree to fuse 
on a State ticket with silver Republicans; the 
Silver Party and Populists make a _ similar 
agreement, ... Miss Clara Barton, of the Red 
Cross Society, returns to New York. 

The Trades-Union Congress closes at Edin- 
burgh. ... Thesituation in Turkey is considered 
very grave, with probabilities of independent 
action by England. 


The Very Best Book On The 
Silver Question 


—Is— 


[Money in Politics 


Price $1.25 


By Hon. J. KR. UPTON 


Ex-Assistant U, 8S. Treasurer 


The clear, concise, practical and power 
ful story of money in America, An up- 
to-date plea for honest money and the 
nation’s faith. Endorsed by public men of 
both parties. For sale by all Booksellers 
or by the Publishers, 


Lothrop Publishing Co. 
92 a oes —— 








PROF. A. LOISETTE’S 
World Famed 


ASSIMILATIVE MEMORY SYSTEM, 


Indorsed by Educators, Scientific, Prete 
sional and Business Men all over the world. 
Abridged from six books to one. Handsomely 
bound, with portrait and autograph. Price, $2.50 
American, 10s. 6d. English. Prospectus and testimo- 
nials sent FREE. Address, A. Loisette, 237 Fifth 
Ave., New York, or 200 Regent St., London, Eng. 








Senator Hill announces that his attendance at 
the Democratic State convention, September 16, 
is doubtful; ex-Lieutenant-Governor Sheehan 
comes out against the Chicago platform and 
ticket; Senator Murphy comes out in its favor. 

It is said that the Pope has written a letter 
to be read at the anti-Masonic congress, Trent, 
September 26, declaring Free-Masonry a menace | 
to both Church and State. P. J. Tynan. 
‘*No. 1”? of the Irish Invincibles, is arrested at | 
Boulogne, France. Fifty-one Cuban insur- | 
gent prisoners were ordered to be executed by 
General Weyler. } 





and bladder disorders, weak back, or rheumatism 
to try the new botanic discovery Alkavis made 
from the kava-kava shrub. 
Cure Company, 418 Fourth Avenue, New York, | 
to prove its great value, and for introduction, 
will send you a treatment of Alkavis prepaid by | 
mail 
remedy, and every sufferer should gladly accept | 
this free offer. 





Free Cure for Kidneys and Bladder. 


We advise our readers who suffer from kidney 


The Church Kidney 





free. Alkavis is certainly a wonderful 


IT IS TRUE 


that nine people out of every ten suffer, when with 
the use of a pleasant remedy called 


NASALENE 


a local disease such as Cold in the Head, Noises in 
the Head, Deafness (caused by Catarrh), can be 
CURED. Especially is this true in the treatment 
of that disease called 


CATARRH. 


We offer $100 for every case in which we fail. For 
sale by all druggists, 25c., or by mail upon receipt 
of price. 

O. V. Sage, Warden Sing Sing Prison, says: ‘* Nasalene 


is very bene fie ial.’ 


HUNTER MEDICAL CO., 





— 


Sanford’s Perfect Heel Protector 


is the only device that peocenes lo 
sided Boot-Heels. Guaranteed 

50 per cent. to the wearing onaute ot 
any pair of shoes. Made of Silver 
Steel, chilled, very durable. Easily 
applied by any one. We mail a 
sample pair, with nails, for 10c., or a 
box containing six Pek protectors, 
with nails, a steel chisel, tin gauge, 






54 East 31st Street, New York City. 
and full ene for a ing, 
for \ cts. Agents wanted Radress, : 


Woodman Co,, Box 2872, Boston, Mass 


Readers of Tur LirERARyY DicEst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Second Volume Now Ready 
Rett wet 


Bell's Reader's 
Shakespeare 


Shakespeare’s Dramatic Works, Con- 
densed, Connected, and 
Emphasized 


By Prof. D. C. BELL, London 
Author of Bell’s Elocutionist 


A SERIES OF THREE VOLUMES, THE FIRST 
OF WHICH, ALREADY ISSUED, CONTAINS 
THE HISTORICAL PLAYS. ENGLISH AND 
ROMAN a es . . 














For Higher Schools, Colleges, the Home 
Circle, Dramatic Clubs, Etc. 


They are Arranged and Condensed with 
Special Reference to Appealing to the 
oice and Ear, and to Facilitate 
the Art of Reading Aloud. Each 
Play is Preceded by a Con- 
cise Narrative, both His- 
torical and Literary 





Professor Hiram Carson, A.M., LL.D., 
rtment English Literature, Cor- 
l University: ‘Iam delighted with 
Just what I have been waiting 

for the last two years.” 











VOLUME II. 
Tragedies and One Romantic Play 


CONTENTS: 

Mere’s List 

Chronology of Tragedies 

Pericles 

Macbeth 
Hamlet Othello 
Romeo and Juliet King Lear 
Cymbeline Troilus and Cressida 


Timon of Athens Titus Andronicus 
Romantic Play—THE TEMPEST 


PROFESSIONAL OPINIONS: 

Professor George M. Marshall, Ph.B., Dept. 
of Eng., Univ. of Utah: Eminently Satis- 
factory. Almost ail teachers of literature 
have felt their need of such a work. 

Professor Ralph Curtis Ringwalt, t of Eng. . 
etc., Columbia’ College, ee Yor Dep Ad- 
mirably done. . Iam much a with 
the moe MA of this book. 

Professor B. J. Hoadley, Dept. En ng. Lit., Port- 
land University, Oregon : “A study of ‘Bell's 
Reader’s Shakespeare’ convinces me of its great 
Val .3 

Professor W. M, pestent. School of Eng., 
Vanderbilt “—_ Tenne: Be ed — be 
preciated. . . Will bea very y useful book. 





Vol. II, Buckram, 12mo, 471 pp. 
Price $1.50. Post-free 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 


30 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK 

















Literary oe of European Scenes and 
Folk Lore. 


Outdoor Life Europe 
En ining Word-Pi Includi 
Sences dl Wns, Pie and heen 
Scenes from the Hebrides to Venice, 
Novel and Vivid in their Depiction, 
and Told with Charming Grace. vt vt 

By Prof. EDWARD P. THWING, M.D. 


‘Bright Breezy Beautiful.’’ 
4to, 48 pp., Paper. 20 cts., post-free. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Pl,, N.Y. 


[Sept. 19, 1896 


PRIZE ESSAY CONTEST 
“How to Use a Dictionary” 


If You Know How, Here is an Opportunity to 
Win a Handsome STANDARD DICTIONARY 
and Holder for an Essay on the Subject #* 














As The Literary Digest remarked, in a recent issue, ‘‘ Probably at no time 
heretofore has the popular interest in dictionaries, in this country at least, 
equaled that of to-day, excited by the vigor with which rival dictionaries have 
been - ushed upon public attention. The interest thus excited is certainly a 
desirable one, and one to be encouraged, not repressed.” 

It is equally true, however, that most people have a very limited idea of a 
dictionary’s real usefulness, or how to get from it all the helps it can render. It 
is regarded as a convenient book to consult now and then when the spelling or 
pronunciation of some word is in doubt, or when the meaning of some unfamiliar 
term is wanted. The simple fact is that no one can have an adequate idea of all 
that the right kind of a dictionary can be to him until he has become familiar 
with the Standard Dictionary. It is so different from other dictionaries, so rich 
in unexpected resources, so ready with information that can not be found else- 
where, and that you would hardly dream of calling upon ‘‘the dictionary” to 
furnish. As one eminent critic declares, ‘‘ There,is a prevalent idea that diction- 
aries are dry reading. As a rule they are, but the Standard is a wonderful 
exception. It is interesting and fascinating as a novel, and the surprise at find- 
ing in it so much that is new to dictionary-making grows with each reference, 
until one feels an admiration that soon develops into love for so real a friend.” 





OBJECTS OF THIS COMPETITION 


1. To educate the public in the art of using a Dictionary. 

2. To make them familiar with the merits of the Standard Dictionary. 

We offer a number of handsome prizes for your help in this direction. 
Read what follows: 


THE PRIZE OFFER 
FIRST PRIZE: 


We will give a set of the Funk and Wagnalls Standard Dictionary in two volumes, 
Full Morocco binding, 26, and a two-volume Columbia Dictionary Stand, in 
antique bronze or ni ice $15 (total $41), for the best article on the subject, How 
to Use a Dictionary,” whi h shall be submitted to us in accordance with the rules 
governing this contest. 


SECOND PRIZE: 


We will give a copy of the ea and W - Standard Dictionary oomaitte in 
one volume, bound in f Russia, price » and a one-volume Columbia Dic- 
tionary Stand, finished in japan, price $5 Goat $23), for the article second in merit 
on the same subject and submitted according to the given rules. 


THIRD PRIZE: 


We will give a copy of a Funk and W lis Standard Dictionary complete in 
one volume, bound in Russia, price $} a for the article third in merit on the 
same subject and submitted to the given rules. 


25 ADDITIONAL PRIZES: 


























We will $5 of the price of a copy of Funk and Wagnalls Standard Dic- 
tionary indentation edition), in any sty an. to the 25 competitors who send the 25 
articles next in merit on the same subject and submitted according to the given rules. 


Rules and Conditions 


I. Every person desiring to enter this competition is expected to write an 
article, containing not less than 500 and not more than 1,000 words, on the sub- 
ject ‘‘ How to Use a Dictionary.” The aim should be to show how great and 


Readers of Tue Lirer ary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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varied is the usefulness of a good dictionary, and how one should use it in order 
to derive the greatest possible benefit. A word as to the proper selection of a dic- 
tionary will be pertinent to the subject. 


That article shall be deemed most successful which seenis best cal- 
culated to further the “ objects” of the competition as stated above. 


II. When the article is written, the competitor shall cause it to be pub- 
lished in some newspaper or periodical. It does not matter what one. This will 
be determined by the competitor’s own opportunity and convenience. (See ad- 
vantage to publisher explained below). But the article must be published in some 
periodical before it is submitted in competition. This is necessary in order to ac- 
complish in part the ‘‘objects ” of the competition. The size and importance of 
the periodical in which the article is published will not be taken into considera- 
tion in selecting the successful essay. 


III. The competitor shall send to us by mail a marked copy of the period- 
ical in which his article appears, and by the same mail he shall send also in a 
sealed envelope a clipping of the essay together with his full name and address 
and the name and date of issue of the periodical in which the article appeared. 
The copy of the periodical and the letter must both be addressed to ‘‘ Competi- 
tion Department, Funk & Wagualls Co., 30 Lafayette Place, New York.” 


IV. All articles must be received by us, in the manner described above, not 
later than December 31, 1896. They may be sent in as much earlier as de- 
sired, but none will be considered in this competition that come to hand later 
than December 31. 


V. Any competitor may send in as many different competing articles 
as oe pleases, provided he complies each time with the requirements stated 
in these rules. 


VI. Every person intending to enter the competition is requested to sign 
and send us the attached blank, and descriptive circulars of the Standard Dic- 
tionary will be supplied free of charge. 





Special Supplementary Announcement 


PRIZES WILL BE GIVEN TO THE NEWSPAPERS OR PERIOD- 
ICALS THAT PUBLISH THE SUCCESSFUL ARTICLES. % 3t 





After reading thus far, you may begin to wonder how you will be able to 
induce any newspaper or periodical publisher to print your article and so enable 
you to comply with the requirements of this competition. This is a natural 
query and we are prepared to meet it. Read carefully. 


1. The article itself, probably, will be of sufficient general interest and novelty 
to secure for it a place in some periodical. Many thousands of people are now 
interested in the subject of dictionaries, and most editors will welcome articles 
that tend to educate the public in the important art of rightly selecting, using, 
and appreciating a dictionary. But there is a business side to the question. 


2. If the ‘‘ Objects” of this competition have been fully borne in mind in the 
preparation of the article, the latter, when published in some periodical, will 
possess a greater or lesser business value to us, in proportion to the degree of 
success with which the ‘‘Objects” have been served. The publisher of the 
periodical will be a partner with the competitor in securing to us this advantage, 
and consequently should have the same opportunity for remuneration. We 
intend that this contest shall be conducted on fair business principles. 


Therefore, we will award to the 28 newspapers or periodicals 
in which the successful articles are originally published the same 
prizes as are awarded to the 28 successful competitors. 


This plan will enable competitors to secure easily the cooperation of pub- 
lishers in accomplishing in a legitimate way the objects of this competition. 

Now let everybody who has any valuable ideas of the question of ‘‘ How to 
Use a Dictionary ” give the public the benefit of them. 





Sign and send us the following Entrance Blank 


Competition Department 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 30 Lafayette Place, New York 


GENTLEMEN: Please enroll me among those who intend to submit articles on 
the subject ‘‘ How to Use a Dictionary” in competition for the prizes offered, 
and send me descriptive circulars of the Standard Dictionary. 
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WINSOME WORDS FOR THE NURSERY 


Talks {0 the—y- 
.. King’s Children 
MASTER WORDS FOR CHILD MINDS 


Clear Lessons From Familiar, Every-Day 
Objects Arranged Like Parables and 
Worded in the Charming Lan- 
guage of Childhood Simplicity 


By SYLVANUS STALL, D.D. 


SECOND SERIES OF “FIVE-MINUTE OBJECT 
SERMONS FOR CHILDREN.” 








ITS PAGES ARE ANIMATE WITH GEMS OF 


THOUGHTS FOR IMPRESSIONABLE CHILD- 





HOOD. THEY ARE AT ONCE CAPTIVATING 


2 648 6 4 6 6 ss 6°). O39 


AND EDIFYING. 








Why Not Present Goodness in this Winning, 
Cheerful, and Welcome Manner, Instead of by 
the Many Old and Dry Methods, Against Which 
the Child-Nature Must Necessarily Rebel? 


Especially Helpful for Use 
IN THE HOME 
IN THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
IN THE MINISTER’S STUDY 
ON THE MISSION-FIELD 











THEIR HEARTY RECEPTION. 


‘* The idea is unique and the material original 
and highly suggestive. Apart altogether from 
their special adaptation to children they will re- 
pay perusal as studies in the art of picturing.” 

—Toronto Globe. 

‘* A great help to parents and teachers.” 

—The Ram's Horn. 

‘* Every pastor who wants to make his pulpit 
a magnet to draw the little eyes and ears and 
hearts should study the sermons in this book.” 

—Christian Intelligencer. 

“The illustrations and anecdotes are very 
telling.” —The Living Church, Chicago. 

“The volume will make an ideal gift book.”’ 

—Commercial Traveller's Home Magazine. 


12mo, Cloth, 256 pp., Price $1.00 





Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., New York. 








Christ and His Friends 


| The Herald and Presbyter, Cincinnati. 














**/t Throbs with Intellect and Heart” 


COMPANION VOLUME TO 
‘“‘The Fisherman and His Friends” 


31 POWERFUL REVIVAL SERMONS 


BY 
LOUIS ALBERT BANKS, D.D. 





“As a book of general devotional reading, 
the collection is to be highly commended.” — 


12mo, Buckram, 390 pp., Price $1.50 





| FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY ; 


30 Lafayette Place, New York 
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Young People’s Meetings 


By Rev. Francis E. Cirark, Y.P.8.C. E. Use- 
ful Suggestions and Valuable Material for the 
Conducting of Young People’s Prayer Meetings. 
Price 75 cents. Funk & Waanatts Co., N.Y. 
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A LIBRARY OF ILLUSTRIOUS AMERICANS 


+ + + INCLUDING - - - 


TWELVE AMERICAN KEFORIMEKS. 


EDITED BY CARLOS MARTYN. 


Uniform size and style, with portraits. 








12mo, cloth, neatly bound in twelve volumes ; 5,322 pp. Price, complete 


(in a box), $18.00 ; or, any volume sold separately, $1.50. 


WENDELL PHILLIPS; The Agi- 
tator. By CARLOs MartTyN, D.D. 
600 pp. 





“I do not know of wy! novel which has given 
meso much pleasure for many years... . I 
shall recommend all my friends to read the 
book.’’— Hon. Abram S. Hewitt, New York. 





HORACE GREELEY; The Editor. 
By Nico ZABRISKIE, D.D. 398 


pP- 


“This new biography of Greeley is worthy to 
stand beside the biographies of Henry bg ef 
Carl Schurz, and of Patrick ery’ by A 
Moses Coit Tyler.”.—The New York Evangelist. 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN; The Eman- 
cipator. By Prof. CHARLES 
WALLACE FRENCH. 398 pp. 


“A common-sense, calm estimate of the 
unique character and career of Lincoln.”’—The 
Interior, Chicago. 





WILLIAM E. DODGE ; The Chris- 
tian Merchant. By CARLOS MAR- 
tyn, D.D. 349 pp. 


** Reads like a romance.’’— Mid-Continent. 





FREDERICK DOUGLASS; The 
Colored Orator. By FREDERIC 
May HOLLAND. 423 pp. Revised 
to include Mr. Douglass’s death ; 
new portrait. 


““ With the scrupulous justice done me in the 
biography of — lately written by Mr. 
Frederic May Holland, of Concord, Massa- 
chusetts, I can easily rest contented.’’—F'red- 
erick Douglass. 





Dr. S.G. HOWE; The Philanthro- 
pist. By Hon. F. B. SANBORN. 
370 pp. 


“A volume of interest, information, inspira- 
tion.”"—Religious Herald, Hartford. 





JOHN G. WHITTIER; The Poet of 
Freedom. By SLOANE KENNEDY. 
330 pp. 


“This biography of the ‘ poet of freedom’ 
has the prime merit of interest... tho it 
goes fully into detail, it is never tiresome. 
It is a careful, praiseworthy piece of work.” 
—Current Literature, New York. 





WM. LLOYD GARRISON; The 
Abolitionist. By ARCHIBALD 
H. GRIMKE. 405 pp. 


“Interesting, instructive, and inspiring read- 
ing for young or old.""—The Boston Times. 





CHARLES SUMNER; The Scholar 
in Politics. By ARCHIBALD H. 
GRIMKE. 413 pp. 


“Well calculated to fire the spirit of patriot- 
ism in the youth of our land.”"—The Christian 
Advocate, Chicago. 





JOHN BROWN AND HIS MEN. 
By Col. RicHAarD J. HINTON. 
752 pp. With 22 Portraits. 


“The volume contains considerable matter 
never before published, is full of fascinating 
reading, and is of inestimable historic value.” 
—Commercial Gazette, Cincinnati. 





HENRY WARD BEECHER; The 
Shakespeare of the Pulpit. By 
JoHN HENRY BaARROws, D.D. 
557 pp. 


** All in all it is the best summing up of the 
life and character of this great preacher and 
orator that I have read.”—Hon. Nelson Ding- 
ley, Washington, D. C. 





JOHN B. GOUGH; The Apostle of 
Cold Water. By CariLos Mar- 
TYN, D.D. 336 pp. 


“Dr. Ma here does for Mr. Gough what 
he has done for Wendell Phillips—shows us the 
man.”—Church Advocate, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Not only thrilling, 
tains of nobility.” 


e excellence it records. 
GIBBON’S «*ROME”’: ‘In all 
lative life, the emulation of 


* 


| ars " 


NEW YORK HERALD; “... A revelation to many thousands.” 


THE OUTLOOK Conte: The Christian Union), New York: “. 
ut lifts humanity up to the very moun 


HORACE MANN: ‘The biography of the great and good is an in- 
oo and noble study. Its direct tendency is to reproduce 


powerful spring of the efforts and improvements of mankind.” 


* * 


the pursuits of active and specu- 
states and individuals is the most 


* * 














OMAHA MIDLAND: “The library of 
American Reformers should be in every 
home where a boy or a girl is growing into 
manhood and womanhood.”’ 


Frances E. Willard; ‘‘It [Life of Garrison] 
fired my zeal anew as a reformer.’’ 


Indianapolis Journal; ‘‘Few biographies 
contain more to interest. and instruct.” 


James Russell Lowell; ‘I was startled to 
meet the man [Wendell Phillips] face to face.” 


New York Herald: “A revelation to many 
thousands who knew Whittier only as a poet.”’ 


New York Independent; ‘A brief, pithy, 
and readable story which is worth having.” 


New York Journal of Commerce; “A 
— picture of the man [Howe] and his 
work,” 


Brooklyn Times; “ An excellent portrait of 
an always interesting statesman [Sumner].”’ 


Christian Union: ‘ Not only thrilling, but 
lifts humanity up to the very mountains of 
nobility.” 


Philadelphia Inquirer; “Will help thou- 
sands to form an intelligent estimate of Greeley’s 
career.”’ 


New York Tribune; ‘ Aninteresting volume 
[Douglass] with an abounding supply of righteous 
enthusiasm.”’ 


Bishop Henry C. Potter: ‘‘ Ought to kindle 
every manly heart into afresh fervor of devotion 
to his country and his fellow men.” 


Christian Herald; ‘The book tells thestory 
of Lincoln’s life in its simplicity and grandeur, 
and has not been excelled as a faithful biography 
of the man.”’ 


Chicago Standard; ‘“ Adapted to inspire 
a larger idea of what human life may be, and a 
nobler inspiration toward what is best in purpose 
and grandest in achievement.”’ 


Hon. Abram 8S. Hewitt, ex-Mayor of 
New York city: ‘I am sure that if eve oun 
man in the land would study the life of Wende 
re the standard of public morals would be 
r “nag 


President J. W. Bashford, of Ohio Wes- 
leyan University: ‘‘Grimke’s life of Garrison is 
like a trumpet b from one of the old prophets 
in this nineteenth century. The book will make 
reformers.” 


Brooklyn Standard-Union; ‘This [Hor- 
ace Greeley] is a biography that reminds one of 
Oliver Cromwell’s injunction to the artist to whom 
he was sitting: ‘Paint me, wartsand all!’... 
Few will willingly lay it down after reading the 
opening pages.”’ 


Pittsbu Chronicle - Tele rope: “oe 
read this biography [John G. Whittier] is like 
countering threpen a@ romantic country, some 
land like that though which the Rhine meanders, 
with history on? down at you over the 
shoulder of every hill, and with a romance in 
every ripple of the river.”’ 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 30 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
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